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THE PROGRAM AND PROBLEMS OF A LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGE® 


By Dr. A. N. JORGENSEN 
PRESIDENT OF CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 





Your Excellency, Members of the Board of 
Trustees: 

Iv is with the sincerest feeling of humility 
that I aecept this great responsibility that 
you have placed upon me. I thank you. 
Your friendly weleome, so generously ex- 
tended, gives me confidence to-day to regard 
myself as one with you in heart and purpose. 

These ceremonies mark my Official en- 
trance upon the duties of a high office, in 
the actual discharge of which I have now 
been engaged for the past eight months. 
The presence here of this large company 
adds greatly to the impressiveness of the oc- 
casion and can not but make me more keenly 
aware of the responsibilities of the task 
which I have undertaken. By their presence 
| am made more conscious of the fact that 
upon me has been conferred a great honor 
and upon my shoulders a great responsi- 
bility, towards the acceptable discharge of 
which I dedicate whatever of my talents 
and abilities may serve the office. 


Brier HistoricAL BACKGROUND 


in all centuries of the past, education was 
the privilege, almost the prerogative, of the 
few, the few who elected to serve in the so- 
called learned professions, law, medicine or 
theology. No other courses were taught, and 
the son of a farmer or of a craftsman could 


' Inaugural address, June 12, 1936. 


not become an educated man without leav- 
the occupation about which he knew most 
and which he would perhaps prefer to fol- 
low. 

Early education in this country was the 
type imported from old England, a pattern 
followed by the settlements in the interior 
as well as those on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Higher education was strictly traditional 
and classical. It had no relation to the re- 
sources of the country or to the occupations 
and objectives of the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Yet it was securely entrenched in 
both publie and private support, all classes 
contributing to its maintenance. 

Here and there voices were raised against 
the ineptitude of the old-world, aristocratic 
type of education for a democratic, pioneer 
community. The vision of intellectual lead- 
ers, from Franklin to Horace Greeley, had 
outlined a more adaptable and practical edu- 
cational program. But little or nothing 
came of these proposals. Gradually, how- 
ever, public sentiment among the agricul- 
tural and industrial classes began to crystal- 
lize about the leadership of men who had 
definite programs for educating the com- 
mon people according to the needs of every- 
day life. 

The culmination of the agitation to make 
higher education democratic and to provide 
colleges for the industrial classes was the 
first Morrill Act of 1862, one of the epoch- 
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making events in the educational history of 
the United States. 

The people to be served by the new insti- 
tutions determined the field of study to be 
offered. The ‘‘industrial classes,’’ as named 
in the Morrill Act, obviously included all 
classes of people except those already pro- 
vided with professional training for the 
ministry, medicine or the law. For the first 
time in history all these classes of people— 
farmers, artisans, merchants, bankers, tech- 
nicians, scientists, homemakers, engineers— 
were to be provided with the opportunity for 
higher education on the same basis as the 
clergyman, physician and lawyer. The 
new type of college fulfilled the needs and 
aspirations of the common people. It of- 
fered equal opportunity to all. It limited 
the level of achievement, as well as oppor- 
tunity, by no standard of wealth, privilege 
or patronage. 

Connecticut State College is one of the 
sixty-nine existing land-grant institutions. 
Forty-three years ago the General Assembly 
of Connecticut designated this college as the 
recipient of Connecticut’s share of funds 
from the Land Grant Act of 1862 and the 
Morrill Act of 1890. The establishment and 
object of this college are stated in Section 
2133 of the General Statutes, Revision of 
1918. The wording of this statute is taken 
almost verbatim from the wording of the 
first Morrill Act, which described the kind 
of college to be organized—a college that 
was to provide a scientific, technical and 
higher education to the industrial classes. 
The Connecticut statute states that this col- 
lege ‘‘shall remain an institution for the 
education of youth whose parents are citi- 
zens of this state; and the leading object of 
said college shall be, without excluding 
scientific and classical studies and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
General Assembly shall prescribe in order 
to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
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tion of the industrial classes. . . .’’ By later 
acts, the college was obligated to offer edu- 
cation in home economics and in teacher 
training, with particular reference to home 
economics and agriculture. Both federal 
and state monies were set aside for these 
purposes. 

Throughout the history of Connecticut 
State College and its many developments, 
the emphasis on agriculture has continued. 
As I have stated on many occasions in my 
short time in office, it is the intention of the 
present administration that the excellent 
reputation in this field of work shall be 
maintained and that improvement in the 
service of agriculture commensurate with 
the agricultural needs of the state shall be 
most earnestly sought. 


DIVISIONS OF THE COLLEGE 


The state in cooperation with the Federal 
Government has developed in this college 
three types of service, namely: research, 
extension and resident instruction. 

Research Division: Agricultural research 
as carried on at the majority of experiment 
stations is generally recognized as intensely 
practical. Criticism of this tendency is not 
lacking. The majority of land-grant insti- 
tutions consider the need of research to solve 
immediate problems as primarily important 
in order to justify their existence and con- 
tinuance. This emphasis is due, in part, 
perhaps, to the greater ease in securing sup- 
port for such research than for research of 
less immediate practical use. In part, how- 
ever, it arises from the obligation of the 
institutions to serve immediate practical 
needs. 

It should be pointed out that there is a 
real need to emphasize increasingly types of 
research which seek to discover or develop 
new principles fundamental to the solution 
of agricultural problems. Such research, 
although not completely neglected in the 
past, is now becoming a matter of greater 
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concern to research men, as the problems of 
agriculture become more complex. 

New principles developed through re- 
search on plants, animals, soils and methods 
may do more for agriculture than endless 
refinement of methods based on principles 
now known. For example, research might 
be undertaken to work out solutions of prob- 
lems in advance of emergency conditions 
which result in great economic losses. Such 
research could reduce serious economic 
losses anticipating conditions which have 
not yet been studied. Perhaps the millions 
of dollars’ loss from the corn-borer, hog 
cholera, infectious abortion and grain smut 
might have been reduced, and some of the 
millions of dollars spent to meet these de- 
structive agents after they had gained a 
foothold might have been saved, if earlier 
research had anticipated the need. 

The problem of the experiment stations 
is constantly one of deciding which prob- 
lems of many merit first attention and 
study. 

Extension Division: The position of ex- 
tension in the land-grant institutions is a 
matter of supreme importance in the effec- 
tiveness of its services. It is necessary to 
recognize that extension, residence and re- 
search work are mutually interdependent. 
This interdependence has two distinct 
phases—the proper recognition of extension 
in the organization of the institution and 
recognition by the extension staff of the need 
of research and resident cooperation. Resi- 
dent and research organizations have not al- 
ways accepted the extension organizations 
into full fellowship in college and university 
circles ; neither have extension organizations 
utilized to a satisfactory degree the re- 
sources that ought to be available from re- 
search and resident faculties. The general 
result of these failures to appreciate mutual 
interdependence has been to accentuate the 
isolation of extension service. 

The educational objectives of extension as 
viewed broadly are vocational, humanistic 
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and social. Extension should be concerned 
with the education of the people of the state 
not adequately reached by other educational 
agencies. 

In the consideration of the future develop- 
ment of extension services of the land-grant 
colleges, it is evident that the problems 
should be viewed broadly with reference to 
changing economic and social conditions. 
The population of the state in relation to its 
area, the state’s industries, its probable 
future industrial and social progress, the 
functions of the state’s educational institu- 
tions and their place in the state’s scheme 
of education, the strength of the institution 
in faculty personnel and in organized units 
of service, and the financial resources of the 
state are all factors of supreme importance. 
A satisfactory development of these services, 
from the standpoint of the state as a whole, 
will assure a proper balance in achieving 
the common objectives of vocational, human- 
istie and social education for the people. 

Division of Resident Instruction: It 
seems most appropriate, for the purposes 
of this occasion, to give major attention to 
a discussion of that part of the college pro- 
gram which is most concerned with resident 
instruction. The division of resident in- 
struction of Connecticut State College pro- 
vides instructional service in the following 
areas: agriculture, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, arts, sciences, business and com- 
merece, physical education, teacher training 
and graduate study. Some of the implica- 
tions of several of these areas of service may 
well be examined in the light of present-day 
conditions. 

Agriculture: An important criterion in 
determining the effectiveness of an institu- 
tion’s resident work in agriculture is the 
extent to which it is adjusted to the actual 
and potential needs and activities of rural 
life. Potential needs are included because 
of the belief that educational agencies such 
as this college should exercise a leadership 
functions; for example, through anticipat- 
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ing society’s needs for persons with certain 
types of training and providing them when 
and where needed. 

Such a point of view means that curricula 
at Connecticut State College in agriculture 
must be developed by first making a careful 
survey of the state’s needs for workers 
trained in agriculture and its closely re- 
lated activities, and then by selecting and 
organizing curriculum and course content 
in terms of the demands for the types of 
work for which persons are to be prepared. 
A similar procedure should be followed in 
determining the curricula to be offered in 
the other areas of instructional service in 
the college. 

Such an examination of the state’s needs 
in agriculture would undoubtedly show that 
the industry of agriculture has gone far be- 
yond the limits of soil tillage and the hus- 
bandry of live stock. It has now come to 
embrace many vocations, activities, busi- 
nesses and professions that are so closely 
allied with farming that they must be in- 
cluded in any comprehensive program of 
agricultural education. Such an examina- 
tion would, I am sure, reveal that the objec- 
tives of higher education in agriculture 
should be increasingly and properly those 
of preparing : 


(1) Research workers in the scientific and social 
fields related to agricultural production 
and distribution, and to rural life; 

(2) Extension workers for service in the dis- 
semination of knowledge concerning the 
applications of scientific and economic 
truth to the problems of rural living; 

(3) Workers in all types of business and com- 
mercial activities related to agricultural 
production, distribution, and service; 

(4) Workers in those types of farming peculiar 
to the state; 

(5) Teachers of vocational agriculture in the 
public high schools; 

(6) Public servants in the investigating and regu- 
latory departments of the state and na- 
tional governments; 

(7) Overseers and managers of specialized and 
large-scale agricultural enterprises. 
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The basic problem in the organization of 
agricultural work in this college, as it is in 
many land-grant colleges, is one of devising 
methods for integrating and coordinating 
resident teaching, experiment station re- 
search and extension activities. Any ten- 
dency to develop research and extension in 
relative isolation from resident teaching 
requires close and intelligent administra- 
tive attention. At this college these three 
divisions should and must represent co- 
ordinate phases of the institution’s life, and 
none should be allowed to gain an ascen- 
dancy at the expense of the others. None is 
more important than the others. Each is 
an essential element for the realization of an 
effective program of agricultural educa- 
tion. 

Engineering: The General Statutes of 
Connecticut establishing the objectives of 
this college designated mechanic arts as one 
of the several phases of training to be offered 
in this institution. The definition of ‘‘me- 
chanic arts’’ during the time of the passage 
of the Morrill Land-Grant Act, and the cus- 
tom of interpreting it, place engineering as 
a required part of the program of land- 
grant institutions, coordinate with agricul- 
ture. This college has offered work in 
engineering since 1881, but proper encour- 
agement and support have not been given 
to its development. While agriculture and 
mechanic arts were equal in the Land-Grant 
Act, the engineering division in this college 
has received insufficient support, as any one 
familiar with the history of the college 
fully realizes. As in the ease of the agri- 
cultural program, the development of the 
engineering program at Connecticut State 
College should be based upon a careful 
analysis of the industrial needs in the state. 
To the degree in which needs for this type 
of instruction are not met by existing in- 
stitutions within the state, they should be 
met by this college. 

Whatever is done at Connecticut State 
College in the area of engineering educa- 
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tion, the quality of its work, its staff and 
equipment should be of a character that 
will compare favorably with the best en- 
gineering instruction being offered else- 
where. The state of Connecticut should 
develop the engineering program of its 
college as rapidly as possible in line with 
the engineering needs of this great indus- 
trial state. 

Dr. Capen a few years ago, on this plat- 
form, suecinetly stated that ‘‘a college is an 
institution of public policy. That is true 
of every college, however supported. A 
state college exists for no other purpose 
than to meet the needs and to advance the 
interests of the state, now and in the fu- 
ture as well.’’ <A clear-cut obligation rests 
on the leaders of the state, as a matter of 
vital publie policy, to see that the provision 
of the necessary service is complete. In 
the case of states that have strong private 
institutions the part to be played by a state 
college is complementary. What other in- 
stitutions fall short in doing, it must sup- 
ply. Just what Connecticut State College 
must supply in engineering education de- 
pends upon the industrial conditions as 
they exist and upon the industrial changes 
that will take place. 

Home Economics: One of the distinctive 
contributions of the land-grant college 
movement has been the demonstration of 
the fact that whatever might have been 
true in the past, modern women have brains 
of a quantity and quality to do college 
Many of these colleges had, from 
the first, been co-edueational. If study and 
research could accomplish so much for the 
industries of life, then, certainly, the af- 
fairs of the home, which engage so large a 
part of the time and thought of at least 
one half of the state, should receive educa- 
tional attention. 

So home economies came into the picture 
with all the ridicule, even opposition, that 
attaches to new ventures in education. 
But here, as in other practical fields, re- 


work. 
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search and scholarship demonstrated their 
power not only to instruct the young but 
to develop, even to transform, an industry 
by setting it on a scientific basis. What if 
the science of feeding babies and adults did 
follow, instead of preceding, the science of 
nutrition as applied to pig feeding? No 
matter which came first; perhaps we made 
better progress by using the pig instead of 
the baby for the earlier and rougher 
experiments. 

Women were first officially admitted t 
this college in 1893. The state is now as 
definitely committed to the education of 
its young women as to that of its young 


~ 
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men. 

The young women who are now attend- 
ing this institution and who have been 
graduated have taken their places side by 
side with the men and have demonstrated 
an equality in achievement of which we 
can be justly proud. 

The curriculum in home economies in 
this college has been expanded, and an 
adequate program demands far greater 
facilities for research and for instruction. 
Not only is the instructional program for 
our women in home economies inadequate, 
but the housing facilities are also insuf- 
ficient to meet even present demands. Be- 
cause the holding power of our upper 
classes is increasing steadily, entering 
classes must necessarily be reduced in 
registration. This restriction on entering 
classes affects particularly the young 
women who desire admission, subjecting 
them to unfortunate but necessary dis- 
crimination. The administration does not 
desire to deny to its young women the same 
right that it allows to its young men. An 
expansion of both instructional and hous- 
ing facilities is the only answer, unless 
there is to be discrimination in admission. 

The types of instructional work in home 
economics in most land-grant institutions 
follow too closely a traditional pattern. 
While it is true that these colleges have a 
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great deal in common, there is too great a 
measure of uniformity in the nature of the 
work undertaken in this field. Work that 
has gone little beyond the handcraft and 
vocational stage has constituted the greater 
part of the home economies curriculum. 
The objective of college home economics 
may be described as one that attempts to 
combine scientific and social education by 
utilizing, as a medium and incentive, the 
activities and relationships that arise from 
home and family life. Without entering 
into the question of whether or not home 
economics teacher preparation and _ the 
training of dieticians, business women and 
institutional managers are primarily home 
economics functions or belong to merely 
related areas, it would seem best that these 
fields be centered in home interest, since 
the home does provide an extremely rich 
field of subject-matter content. Much 
work remains to be done if this material 
is to be segregated and utilized. In spite 
of the biological, social and economic im- 
portance of the family, there has been 
relatively little thorough study devoted to 
it under modern conditions. The field 
must be thoroughly explored. The family 
is an exhaustible mine of indefinite extent. 


The administration expects the home 
economics program of this college to 


develop on this basis. 

Liberal and Classical Studies: The legis- 
lation providing for the establishment of 
this college stated that the leading purpose 


of the college was to be accomplished 
‘‘without excluding the scientific and 
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classical studies.’’ The intimate relation- 
ships between agriculture and the natural 
engineering and the 
sciences, and between home 
economics and both the physical and 
biological sciences are generally recog- 
nized. These relationships have long been 
established. The importance of technical 
and scientific subjects and those phases 
of economies and sociology that are related 


sciences, between 


physical 
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to either rural or urban life or both, will be 
granted by all thoughtful citizens. The 
inclusion of the ‘‘classical studies’’ in the 
curricula of the land-grant colleges is like- 
wise considered essential by the most 
thoughtful citizens. Mr. Morrill on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the land-grant colleges said: 


The design was to open the door to a liberal 
education for this large class at a lower cost from 
being close at hand, and to tempt them by offering 
not only sound literary instruction but something 
more applicable to the productive employments of 
life. It would be a mistake to suppose it was in; 
tended that every student should become either a 
farmer or a mechanic when the design comprehended 
not only instruction for those who hold the plow or 
follow a trade, but such instruction as any person 
might need .. . and without the exclusion of those 
who might prefer to adhere to the classics. 


There is no question, and there never has 
been any question, that the land-grant col- 
lege may very properly be and is to a con- 
siderable degree obligated to offer to stu- 
dents opportunities for general education 
which arts and sciences give. 

The farmer, the mechanic, the ac- 
countant, as well as those trained for other 
pursuits, must have a command of correct 
English, an appreciation of good litera- 
ture, a knowledge of history, government 
and economics, and a knowledge and an 
appreciation of the phases of the intellec- 
tual, artistic and moral life of society in 
order that they may effectively take their 
places in our society. Every thoughtful 
citizen and, most of all, the artisan himself 
realizes this. 

Teacher Training: The state has assigned 
to this college the preparation of teachers 
in specified fields. The Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1917 accepted the federal 
Smith-Hughes Act and designated this col- 
lege as the institution for the training of 
teachers of agriculture and home econom- 
ics. In order to accomplish desirable re- 
sults in such teacher training it has been 
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essential to include the concomitant sub- 
jects that will produce a well-rounded pro- 
cram for the preparation of teachers. 
Strong arts and science offerings have 
long been available at the college and train- 
ing has been given to many students who 
are now teaching the other secondary 
school subjects such as English, foreign 
languages, history, government, physics, 
chemistry and mathematies. 

The faeulty of the college recently 
adopted in principle a new program for 
the training of secondary school teachers. 
This action is indicative of the leadership 
the college is assuming in this field of 
service. This is being done because the 
college believes it must not shirk its re- 
sponsibility in furnishing the best possible 
trained teachers of high-school boys and 
girls in this state. 

The teacher-training program is de- 
signed to assist each prospective teacher in 
obtaining a confident mastery of subject- 
matter to be used in teaching, as well as 
an understanding of the relative values 
and principles of selection, so that the 
choice and organization of materials will 
be appropriate to the outcomes desired. 
The program provides opportunities 
through a study of psychology and through 
personal observation and contacts, to reach 
a sympathetic understanding of the mental 
life of the pupils—their interests, their ex- 
periences, their individual differences—as 
well as the normal responses which they 
lay be expected to make to the materials 
and situations to which they are to be 
introduced. 

The teacher’s human interest, sympathy 
and understanding are considered to be 
just as important a part of his equipment 
as his academie and technical equipment, 
and is surely as fundamental. Teaching 
has had a tendeney in recent years to be- 
come more and more departmentalized, and 
it has not been particularly good for the 
child to be treated in uncorrelated bits. 
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Effective humanization of a child requires 
that every teacher who influences him have 
regard for his whole personality. In no 
other way can education fully humanize. 
The objections to over-departmentalization 
and the need for humanizing education 
apply with equal force to college teaching. 

No expansion in staff or facilities is 
needed for the new teacher-training pro- 
gram. All the essential elements already 
existed as integral parts of the college. 

Business and Commerce: This college re- 
cently announced the establishment of a 
curriculum in business and commerce. In- 
struction in commerce and business has 
become an integral part of the program of 
land-grant colleges. Attention needs to be 
given to the business aspects of modern 
agriculture and engineering, as well as to 
the technical aspects. The discovery of the 
needs of higher business edueation is a 
task which land-grant institutions have 
almost completely ignored. They have 
failed to study the demands of the business 
world for specific types of training to meet 
specifie requirements. They have put forth 
little or no effort in analyzing changing eco- 
nomie and business conditions and in mak- 
ing adequate excavations prior to the laying 
of foundations for their educational strue- 
tures. Except in a few isolated instances, 
they have exhibited no interest in utilizing 
the painful process of fact-gathering as pre- 
requisite to the formulation of their policies 
of higher business education. 

The new program in business and com- 
merce at Connecticut State College is de- 
signed to train men and women who will 
eventually fill positions in the business 
world. The program also provides elements 
of business training for students majoring 
in the divisions of agriculture and engineer- 
ing. 

The program is not designed to train file 
clerks, stenographers or bookkeepers. This 
training is left to the business colleges of the 
state. Rather, it offers a liberal program of 
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college courses—English, history, govern- 
ment, psychology—with concentration in 
economic and business subjects. The new 
program provides a thorough training in 
economic principles, business cycles, indus- 
trial and financial history, accounting and 
business statistics. The students will be in- 
structed concerning the many complex eco- 
nomic and political problems that confront 
business. The new program is in no sense 
narrowly vocational. Men in business re- 
quire not only vocational knowledge but a 
broad understanding of the financial and 
industrial system. While the new program 
will be open to all who prove capable of 
meeting the standards set, it is frankly in- 
tended to make its appeal to superior stu- 
dents seriously interested in this field of 





work. 

This new program has also been achieved 
without expansion in staff or facilities since 
the elements of staff, courses and facilities 
already existed in the several curricula of 
the college. 

FACULTY 

So far little has been said concerning the 
importance of a good faculty in the effec- 
tiveness of this college. If this college is to 
continue to command confidence, if it is to 
treasure and convey the wisdom of the ages 
to coming generations, if it is to contribute 
to the re-design and refinement of our eul- 
tural heritage, if it is to assist students to 
secure an orderly understanding of modern 
life as an environment in which to find hap- 
piness as well as material success, it must 
hold within its ranks minds eapable of dis- 
covering, recognizing and appraising the 
trends and aims in nature and in society. 
It can not at any time be satisfied with ob- 
taining or retaining on its faculty seecond- 
rate minds, who make knowledge an end in 
itself, who stifle the desire of youth for 
learning, who do not relate life to the good 
life, who stuff book knowledge into stu- 
dents’ heads without teaching them to think 
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—to do so will obviously result in failure in 
its high purpose. This college is not to be 
regarded primarily as a place to parcel out 
ready-made knowledge; it should develop 
that fresh thinking which results in new 
knowledge; it exists not merely to pass on 
facts, but to show students how facts are 
discovered. Research is a great adventure 
and students should be introduced to its in- 
spiring difficulties soon in their collegiate 
career. The interests aroused by such an 
early introduction would make better stu- 
dents of all who are capable of being stu- 
dents at all. Such a system would bring 
an end to the old debate between teaching 
and research. Men trained in such a system 
would know that you can not keep the two 
apart, that while one man may elect to teach 
and another to investigate, the teacher must 
keep abreast of his subject and the investi- 
gator must transmit what he has learned. 
Research is merely a search for knowledge, 
and no man has a place on the faculty of a 
truly vital and effective college or univer- 
sity who is not engaged in that search. Re- 
search in the broadest sense of the term is a 
necessity for every teacher. 

But this does not mean that all faculty 
men must be productive scholars in the nar- 
row sense of the term. There will always be 
some good men who are primarily teachers, 
and some good men who are primarily in- 
vestigators, and some extraordinary men 
who are both. As to the first two classes, thie 
investigator should be allowed to investi- 
gate, and the teacher should be allowed to 
teach, and the reward for good services in 
either case should be the same. Moreover, 
both teachers and investigators should be 
recognized far more liberally in a financial 
way than they now are. It is necessary t0 
make scholarship respectable and to enable 
higher institutions of learning to meet on a 
fairly even basis the financial competition 
of the outside world for the brightest minds, 
rather than to accept perforce those who 
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seek a post on some faculty as a refuge for 
medioerity. 

Once a strong faculty has been secured 
the institution in which they are to serve 
has an obligation to safeguard the freedom 
of their teaching and research. Experience 
has proved, and probably no one would 
deny, that knowledge can advance only by 
means of an unfettered search for truth on 
the part of those who devote their lives to 
.cking it in their respective fields, and by 
imparting to their students the truth they 
have found. Essential to the maintenance 
of a productive freedom for the institution, 
its teachers must be neither propagandists 
nor neutrals in dealing with controversial 
What is desired is a productive 
freedom. An institution may be so non- 
productive of ideas and research findings 
that the question of freedom never arises. 
Such an institution is both unproductive 
and colorless. Connecticut State College 
can not afford to be that kind of institution. 
lt must safeguard freedom of research and 


Issues. 


SUMMARY 


Men and women responsible for this col- 
lege—trustees, presidents and faculty— 
have built well the foundations of this col- 
They have had to overcome many 
obstacles in achieving a program which in- 
cludes all the major elements indicated in 
the Land-Grant Act. This college now pro- 
vides for agriculture and all that pertains 
to the soil and production from it ; engineer- 
ing, and the principles and appliances that 
relate to the use of natural power and ma- 
chinery ; forestry and forest products ; busi- 
less, banking, accounting and the adminis- 
trative procedures of commerce; home eco- 
iomics and the family as a factor in society ; 
and the broad foundation of the arts and 
sciences that is an essential to good citizen- 
ship. It is a program that offers real oppor- 
tunities for service in the realm of higher 
education. It is close to the people. It 


lege. 
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demands original research and creative 
scholarship and involves constructive teach- 
ing and inspiring leadership. It affords, in 
short, a great opportunity and imposes a 
grave responsibility. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE COLLEGE 


The program of service now offered by 
this college attracts larger numbers than 
can be accommodated of young men and 
women whose primary interests lie in the 
fields of preparation that have been enumer- 
ated. 

A major problem in need of solution now 
faces the college. This problem has to do 
with improving the present facilities of the 
college in order to serve better the students 
who are at present enrolled. The only seri- 
ous handicap of the college to-day is the 
meagerness of dormitory, library and class- 
room facilities. No one can reasonably 
doubt that Connecticut State College is here 
to stay. In accepting the United States 
grant of land for the maintenance of the col- 
lege, Connecticut has in reality bound itself 
to support the institution. Furthermore, 
the state has invested money in the develop- 
ment of the college and so strong a senti- 
ment in favor of the college has been cre- 
ated that it is most certain to continue its 
service to the state. Is it not then the part 
of common sense for all good citizens of the 
state to exercise their legitimate influence 
in securing a sympathetic and active inter- 
est of the entire state? All recognize the 
fact that society must have a large number 
of men and women whose education has 
been carried far beyond the elementary 
branches. When society has furnished such 
persons with this advanced education, soci- 
ety reaps the benefits quite as fully as they. 
The advantages of such education can not 
be confined to the possessors of it. Those 
who have gone forth from this college are 
returning to the state far more than their 
education cost the state, by their active and 
intelligent lives, by their influence in all the 
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thousand ways in which a person of cultiva- 
tion and character blesses the community 
of which he is a part. 

Entrance requirements at the college have 
been made unusually rigorous. Scholastic 
standards within the college have been made 
equally so. In order that students admitted 
may have a fair chance of developing their 
latent powers to the fullest, adequate facili- 
ties must be provided. The college is com- 
mitted to the maintenance of high stand- 
ards. It can not safely adopt a lower stand- 
ard than that attained in privately endowed 
institutions. If the people of the state of 
Connecticut look to privately endowed in- 
stitutions for excellent training and are con- 
tent with mediocre training for their sons 
and daughters who attend the state college, 
the reason for the continuance of the state 
college will vanish. If we accept the prin- 
ciple that excellence of educational oppor- 
tunity depends upon one’s ability to pay for 
it, if we overlook the value to the state in 
providing training to these young people 
who can return the greatest good to the 
state, we immediately fasten upon future 
generations a class distinction based upon 
economic status which will ultimately en- 
danger our cherished democracy. 

Sooner or later the citizens of the state, 
through their legislature, must decide upon 
the course the administration must follow 
in meeting the pressure of qualified young 
men and women who apply for entrance to 
this college. It is questionable whether the 
state has the legal or the moral right to 
discriminate through its practice of admit- 
ting a few well-prepared young people and 
denying admission to others equally well 
qualified and for the reason of inadequate 
facilities for housing and instruction. The 
holding power of the upper years has in- 
creased; as a result, next year’s freshman 
class must be reduced in size by as much as 
50 per cent. This must be done in spite 
of a marked increase in the number of ap- 
plications for September entrance, which 
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are now double that of a year ago. At 
present the administration has no choice in 
the matter. The existing facilities make it 
absolutely impossible for the college to 
accept more students than are now enrolled. 

The present faculty and administration 
are united in their appreciation of the bene- 
fits to be derived by the individual and the 
state from an adequate program of public 
higher education. They believe, therefore, 
that the citizenship of this state should be 
informed from time to time of the accom- 
plishments of the state college and the 
needs of the college so that it may serve the 
state better. The state has no more impor- 
tant asset than its human resources, and it 
would be truly false economy to do other 
than to guarantee the maximum develop- 
ment of these resources through education. 

The college needs as a condition of sue- 
cess that provision should be made for its 
reasonable growth and development. In 
this prosperous and cultured area which 
has produced wealth and culture at so high 
a level, the demands on the state college 
must constantly increase. In these cirecum- 
stances for the college to stop in its develop- 
ment is to retrogress. If it is not econtinu- 
ally improving its facilities for instruction 
so as to keep abreast of other first-class 
institutions in the quality of its work, then 
it is relatively, if not absolutely, falling 
behind and bringing discredit on itself and 
on the state. 


CONCLUSION 


I wish to remind you in conelusion, and 
particularly those who are of this college 
and of this state, that the building of a 
great educational institution is not the task 
of one man. If we are to build a great state 
institution in Connecticut it will involve 
the united efforts of the board of trustees, 
college and state officials, faculty members, 
students and former students of the college 
and the entire citizenship of the state. It 
is my sincere and single desire that this 
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institution shall be worthy of the state 
whose name it bears and worthy too of the 
eonfidence and good-will of our entire citi- 
zenship. I pledge my best efforts to so 
direct the policies of this institution as to 
merit the moral and financial support of all 
those who believe in the cause of education. 

In the administration of so complex an 
organization as a state educational institu- 
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tion, I can not hope to secure universal ap- 
proval of all the things I shall do. I realize 
I shall make mistakes and sometimes I shall 
not be able to see every problem in all its 
relationships. But in the administration 
of the affairs of this institution I hope to 
have the courage to do right, the will to be 
just and the virtues of being kindly, sym- 
pathetic and open-minded. 


EDUCATION UNDER DICTATORSHIPS' 


By THOMAS W. GOSLING 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR, AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Wars and economic depressions are foes 
of democracy. When life is hard and secur- 
ity is threatened, people listen readily to the 
seductive overtures of men who promise 
them a way out of their difficulties. When 
people are unable or unwilling to manage 
their own affairs, the way is open for some 
strong man or some small group of strong 
men to become masters. 

In return for the security which they 
offer, these masters or dictators demand 
compliance with and submission to the 
supreme will, which is their own will. They 
permit no divergent views. They are in- 
tolerant of opposition. They have only one 
objective; namely, the perpetuation of the 
power of the powerful. Ultimately, they 
resort to harsh measures of suppression and 
they place no restraints upon the expression 
of their arrogance. 

If the heavy hand of tyranny were laid 
only upon adults, the wounds would heal in 
the course of time. But such healing is no 
part of the plan. It is necessary to regi- 
ment the young and to indoctrinate them 
in the principles of the new economy. And 
So we witness the spectacle of the hardening 
of young minds in forms and according to 

* Address at the second general session of the 


National Edueation Association, Portland, Oregon, 
Monday, June 29, 1936. 


patterns which permit no freedom of choice 
and which prevent the operation of the laws 
of normal child development. 

With such policies as these, education, as 
you and I understand it, is wholly at vari- 
ance. Real education encourages the free 
play of mind upon all materials of instrue- 
tion, including the environment. It stimu- 
lates the search for truth; it recognizes no 
compulsion except the compulsion of truth 
itself ; it demands no compliance except that 
which the truth imposes. Its objective is 
the training of the young to be free and 
under conditions of freedom to attain secur- 
ity. 

It is unfortunate that in most of our con- 
temporary discussion, the term dictatorship 
is applied chiefly to political conditions in 
foreign lands. We need to remind ourselves 
repeatedly that dictatorship may be found 
in all human relationships and that evi- 
denees of it may be found in America as 
well as abroad. An economic system which 
makes a man’s earning of a livelihood de- 
pendent upon the will of another; a social 
system which places restriction upon the 
members of certain races and certain na- 
tionalities, and which does not grant full 
equality to the members of all religious 
faiths can not be said to be free from the 
taint of dictatorship. 
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To maintain the integrity and the inde- 
pendence of thinking is one of the most 
difficult problems of life. At every turn 
we encounter attempts to conscript our 
opinions. Our clubs, our social groups, our 
fraternities, our political parties all attempt 
to impose upon us certain patterns of think- 
ing which are not our own. Only by con- 
sistent independence and sometimes only by 
defiance can we be free men. When we sub- 
mit to these compulsions from without, we 
yield to the most subtle and the most dan- 
gerous kind of dictatorship. Political and 
economic dictatorships may be overcome by 
force. Dictatorship over our thinking 
reduces us to helpless slavery. 

Until we remove dictatorship from the 
schools, we can not with good grace attack 
it elsewhere. We have attempts at dictator- 
ship on the part of the Congress of the 
United States and of state legislatures on 
down through all the elements of the school 
system, even to the classroom. The so- 
called ‘‘Red Rider’’ which the Congress im- 
poses upon the teachers of the District of 
Columbia is known to you all. Because the 
Congress holds the purse-strings of the Dis- 
trict, it exercises the control which invaria- 
bly accompanies financial sponsorship. As 
a result, the teachers of the District are 
obliged each month to state under oath that 
they have not taught Communism to their 
pupils. Thus the restraint imposed by fear 
supplants the joy of free inquiry. Compul- 
sory oaths of allegiance and compulsory 
salutes to the flag are flagrant examples of 
dictatorship which some legislatures have 
imposed upon teachers and pupils. In one 
state, formerly honored for the liberality of 
its people, it has been possible to expel chil- 
dren from school or to threaten them with 
sentence to jail for refusal to salute the flag, 
although the refusal was based upon re- 
ligious scruples and was in obedience to the 
wishes of parents.. 

The classroom-teacher movement with its 
justifiable demand for tenure laws owes its 
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origin to the wish of teachers to be freed 
from the domination of boards of education, 
of superintendents, principals and super- 
visors. All who are charged with special 
responsibility in school affairs should re- 
gard this classroom-teacher movement as a 
challenge to reexamine their practices for 
the purpose of removing all grounds for 
complaint. At the same time the classroom 
teachers themselves should make sure that 
in their dealings with their pupils they 
exemplify the true principles of cooperation 
and of freedom. The foundations of demo- 
cratic government are laid in the homes and 
in the schools of the nation. For this 
reason, teachers have an unusual responsi- 
bility for guiding the educafional processes 
of liberty-loving young Americans accord- 
ing to the best traditions of democracy. 
Political freedom can not long be main- 
tained without economic freedom. Many 
years ago Edmund Burke said of the Ameri- 
can colonists: ‘‘They are a litigious people. 
... They scent the approach of tyranny 
in every tainted breeze.’’ We have been a 
liberty-loving people from the beginning. 
If we are resolved to maintain that tradi- 
tion, we can not fail to give our support to 
the aspirations of all who are seeking free- 
dom in their individual lives. Economic 
freedom, social freedom, religious freedom, 
freedom to teach and freedom to learn are 
desirable goals in our national life. The 
fairest promises of dictators can be nothing 
more than Dead Sea apples which turn to 
ashes in our hands. The enduring fruits 
of freedom can be won only by long-con- 
tinued and courageous vigilance. We must 
strike at tyranny wherever it attempts to 
raise its head. We must continue to “‘scent 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze.’’ Until the last vestiges of tyranny 
are removed from the schools, they will be 
unable to fulfil the high mission for which 
they were created. Until America is wholly 
free, it will not be the land of our dreams. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A HOLIDAY SCHOOL IN HOLLAND 


Tne house in which “Maarten Maartens” lived 
from 1903 until his death is now serving, ac- 
cording to the Educational Supplement of the 
London Times, the dual purpose of museum 
and international youth center. In the rooms of 
the lower floor of this fine house in the style of 
late seventeenth-century Dutch architecture, near 
Doorn, is the eollection of arms, china, books, 
furniture and wall paintings of the period, gath- 
ered together by the Dutch author, who wrote in 
English. The upper floors are arranged as class- 
rooms, common-rooms, dining-room and dormi- 
tories to serve the needs of school children of 
Holland and other countries who attend national 
and international school parties in the house. 

Last summer children from seven schools in 
Great Britain attended such courses in company 
with young people from schools in Germany, 
Hrance, Switzerland and Holland. This summer 
there will be two courses which it was expected 
would prove attractive to young people in Great 
Britain as a means of eombining a _ holiday 
abroad with instruetion. The first, from August 
17 to 31, is for girls only. Places will be re- 
served for representatives of four nations. The 
cost, including exeursions, is 37,50f1. The see- 
ond, a mixed course for art students from Sep- 
tember 16 to 24, will eost 50fl. This will include 
excursions to Spakenburg, Utrecht, Hilversum, 
Amsterdam, Haarlem, Gouda, Rotterdam, Sche- 
veningen, Delft, The Hague and Leiden. 

Young people between the ages of 16 and 21 
are accepted at these courses. The object of the 
system under which the daughter of “Maarten 
Maartens” plaees the house rent-free at the dis- 
posal of a board of trustees, is to encourage 
school children of different nationalities to mix 
treely and to promote the “truly international 
lecling” which appeared in the letters of the 
novelist published after his death. 

This year’s course for art students has been 
arranged in collaboration with the University of 
Utrecht. Leeturers will be in residence and will 
accompany the exeursions. Particulars may be 
obtained from the secretary, Maarten Maartens 
Huis, de Zonheuvel, Doorn, Holland. 


EDUCATION IN BELFAST 


THE annual report of the Belfast Education 
Committee, as summarized in the Educational 
Supplement of the London Times, contains an 
interesting record of the various activities of 
the authority. The provision of elementary 
school accommodation is said to be the most 
prominent feature of the work; during the year 
under review a new junior school for 800 pupils 
was opened at Avoniel, two schools were en- 
tirely reconditioned and enlarged, and three 
other new schools are nearing completion. In 
addition to this program, over £40,000 was ex- 
pended on repairs and improvements. The 
large majority of the schools in the city (other 
than those under Roman Catholic management ) 
are now under the control of the committee. 
Since 1924 the total number of schools has been 
reduced by no fewer than 101; of these 55 have 
been closed altogether and 46 girls’ or infants’ 
departments have been amalgamated and have 
ceased to exist as separate institutions. 

Another feature of the statistical tables is the 
fall in the number of pupils on the rolls. Owing 
to the abnormal birth rate in the years immedi- 
ately following the war and the growth of the 
city the enrolment figure reached its highest 
level two years ago, but since then it has been 
on the decline; the total number enrolled in 
1935 was 66,600 as compared with 69,144 in 
1933. The development of new housing areas 
in the suburbs and the movement of families 
outside the city boundary may account for the 
fall to some extent, but it is clear that the 
sudden drop after 1933 was very largely due to 
the final disappearance from the schools of the 
“bulge” in the number of births in 1919 and 
1920. So far as future admissions are con- 
cerned, the birth rate figures since 1929 have 
been fairly steady except that there was a heavy 
drop in 1935 to 18.9 per 1,000 from 21.9 in the 
previous year. The attendance percentage was 
maintained during the year ended March 31 last 
at its previous level of just under 87 per cent. 

The provision of free books in Belfast has 
been the subject of controversy in recent years. 
Labor representatives have been insistent in 
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their demand that no invidious distinction should 
be made as to means, but the majority of the 
committee is of opinion that it is necessary only 
to issue a free supply to necessitous pupils. 
That the standard of necessity for this purpose 
is reasonably liberal may be judged from the 
fact that almost one fourth of the total number 
of pupils enrolled in the schools received a free 
issue. The provision of class libraries in senior 
schools has also been further developed. The 
requirements of older pupils are naturally much 
heavier than at the junior stage, but it has been 
found possible through this system to alleviate 
very considerably the burden on parents; and 
these conditions will become universal when all 
the schools under the authority are reorganized 
under the Hadow plan. In addition, there are 
a number of school libraries provided by the 
Corporation Libraries committee. 

The introduction of school medical services 
under the control of the new education authori- 
ties was one of the main innovations in the Edu- 
cation Act of 1923, and at Belfast there has been 
an almost general decrease last year in the per- 
centage of defects found on inspection. There 
is still, however, a considerable difficulty in per- 
suading parents to permit the necessary treat- 
ment. 


TERCENTENARY GIFTS OF CHINESE 
AND JAPANESE ALUMNI TO 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AN article in the Boston Evening Transcript 
reports that a towering marble dragon monu- 
ment from China and a 300-year-old large stone 
lantern from Japan have been given to Har- 
vard University by alumni in China and Japan, 
in commemoration of the tercentenary of the 
founding of the college. Formal presentation 
of the gifts will take place at the tercentenary 
celebration meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Cambridge on September 17. The 
giant dragon piece, seventeen and one half feet 
high and approximately ten and one half by 
four and one half feet at the base, weighing 

twenty tons, has been shipped from Tientsin. 
The stone lantern is five feet, eight inches high, 
of a type commonly found standing in Japanese 
gardens. It will arrive in Cambridge about Sep- 
tember 1 and will probably be placed in the 
garden of Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum. 
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Baron Ino Dan, of Tokyo, who attended Har- 
vard in 1918-19, selected the lantern for the 
Harvard Club of Japan. Its age coincides with 
that of the college. The chairman of the com- 
mittee which selected the monument is Dr. J, 
Heng Liu, Harvard, ’09, of Nanking, director of 
the Chinese National Health Service. 

Though the monument has been standing out 
of doors for more than a hundred years, it is 
still well preserved. The base consists of a 
grotesquely carved four-legged crouching ani- 
mal, half dragon and half turtle, about four feet 
high, four feet wide and ten and one half feet 
long. Surmounting the back of this creature is 
a tablet about thirteen feet high and four feet 
wide, elaborately carved with snakes, dragons, 
flowers and mythological figures. 

On the front of the tablet, in Chinese charac- 
ters, has been inscribed the following greeting to 
the university from its Chinese alumni: 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE TER- 
CENTENNIAL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


The strength of a nation necessarily depends 
upon the progress of civilization, which in turn is 
contingent upon the growth of intellectual knowl- 
edge of its people. With this belief, many pioneers 
have devoted their lives to the promotion of educa- 
tion in all countries. Far-reaching effects in the 
enhancement of civilization are attained invariably 
although the results may not be apparent until 
hundreds of years have elapsed. 

The truth of this statement is established by the 
celebration of this Tercentennial of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Imbued with the spirit of education, John 
Harvard left England over three hundred years ago 
for the new colony in North America to become a 
teacher in Boston. Subsequently, he was instru- 
mental in founding a college at Cambridge. To- 
day, as we celebrate the tercentennial of our alma 
mater, we look back with pride to the achievements 
of the founder and of other leaders who have fol- 
lowed in his steps. Their noble accomplishments 
are reflected in the world-wide reputation of our 
alma mater as a seat of learning of the highest 
standard, in the wealth of valuable contributions, 
in the wide influence its children have exerted in 
many lands, and in the exalted position occupied 
by the nation in which it is situated. 

During the past thirty years, nearly a thousand 
students from the republic of China have attended 
Harvard University and have been privileged to 
receive instruction and guidance. As a token of 
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gratitude to our alma mater, this monument is dedi- 
cated on the oceasion of this tercentennial. Our 
fervent hope is that in the coming centuries the 
sons of Harvard will continue to lead in their com- 
munities and that through the merging of the civi- 
lization of our countries, intellectual progress and 
attainments may be further enhanced. Gratefully 
dedicated by the Chinese Alumni of Harvard Uni- 
versity, September, 1936. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 

He twenty-first annual report of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, of which 
Lewis H. Carris is managing director, has been 
made publie. 

In releasing the report, Mr. Carris said: “The 
means of safeguarding the eyes of infants at 
birth, of conserving the sight of school children, 
and of protecting the eves of industrial workers 
are becoming more and more generally known. 
The American publie is showing its eagerness to 
take advantage of the research and experience 
of the thousands of doctors, nurses, educators, 
safety engineers, illumination experts, social 
workers and others who are devoting their 
energies to this cause.” 

The report shows an 80 per cent. increase, 
during the last decade, in the number of sight- 
saving classes for the edueation of school chil- 
dren with seriously defective vision. There were 
260 of these special classes in 1925, and 476 in 
1935, despite the smaller budgets of local de- 
partments of edueation in recent years. Ap- 
proximately 6,000 boys and girls are now en- 
rolled. It is estimated, however, that 44,000 
additional school children are in need of the 
special facilities and teaching methods afforded 
by sight-saving classes, if they are to receive a 
full and normal education without injury to the 
eyes and without strain upon their physical and 
nervous systems. 

Other activities summarized in the report in- 
clude sponsorship of the special training of 
social workers for service in eye clinics; ¢o- 
operation with industry to protect the eyes of 
workmen in hazardous occupations; a campaign 
to prevent eye injuries from Fourth of July fire- 
works; collaboration with public health agencies 
in promoting routine blood tests for expectant 
mothers as a preeaution against syphilis, which 
is one of the most serious causes of blindness; 
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the holding of round-table meetings in various 
sections of the country for the benefit of public 
health nurses, especially those in schools; utili- 
zation of teacher-training centers for promoting 
sight conservation among school children, and 
continuation of effort to halt blindness from 
ophthalmia neonatorum, commonly known as 
“babies’ sore eyes,” through compulsory use of 
prophylactics in the eyes of infants at birth. 

A motion picture film, “Preventing Blindness 
and Saving Sight,” was exhibited to more than 
a thousand different audiences throughout the 
United States; prints of the film were used also 
in Hawaii, Brazil, Cuba and Japan. Members 
of the staff visited 82 cities in 26 states, to assist 
local groups interested in sight conservation. 
Nearly a quarter-million pamphlets were dis- 
tributed during the year. 

The society now has on its roster of members 
and donors approximately 20,000 men and 
women representing every section of the coun- 
try. Its work is supported entirely by voluntary 
public contributions. Income for 1935 was 
$109,000 and expenditures were $134,000, neces- 
sitating the use of $25,000 from the Reserve 
Fund. 


REDUCTION IN THE POPULATION OF 
THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


A REPORT of the budget committee of the New 
York Board of Education, which is summarized 
in The New York Sun, shows that for the first 
time in the history of the school system, the size 
of the graduating classes exceeds that of the in- 
coming primary classes. The result will be a 
double loss in school population. 

In 1915 there were 56,000 children in the 
eighth year of school and 104,000 in the primary 
year, a difference of 48,000 in favor of the in- 
coming class. When the 56,000 eighth-year 
pupils got their diplomas in 1915, a new primary 
class of about 104,000 came in, a gain of nearly 
50,000. The net gain in school population that 
year was considerably less because other pupils 
than the graduates were dropped from the rolls. 
As between the incoming and the graduating 
classes there was a gain of nearly 50,000 chil- 
dren. This year, however, as between the gradu- 
ating class and the new incoming class there will 
be a loss of nearly 2,000. 

The accelerated rate at which this tendency 
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has been going on is shown in the following 
table, listing the enrolment in the first school 
year and the eighth school year from 1915 to 
date, together with the percentage of the total 
elementary schoo] population which each grade 











constitutes : 
1st year 8th year 

Year Register bina Register pax § 
MOREY: ‘50's «10 104,681 16.2 52,601 8.3 
aR eer 104,515 14.9 61,353 8.7 
a 104,120 13.4 74,086 9.5 
ee 106,122 13.3 85,531 10.6 
eee 103,196 12.8 87,872 10.9 
ee 100,022 12.5 87,746 10.9 
eee 97,673 12.3 87,842 11.1 
EEN giizeocmicie ass 95,665 ph ee | 90,384 10.5 
ED: es Gibretass acs 91,240 ie yg 91,967 11.8 
Meee sn aeare es 89,513 se Uy g i 11.9 





The effect which this trend has had on the ele- 
mentary school population is shown in the table 
given below, giving the total registration for 
grades 1A-8B in the regular grades of the ele- 
mentary schools for the spring term of each 


vear: 
DAD \ilaleuww ers 645,215 yo a 767,867 
1 LAr 693,673 ee 756,574 
MONEES! coo he ha ang 760,693 oe 757,454 
SARs) Sintecaes 776,676 ch) 2 epee 2 744,705 
BOSE. wireniean 774,617 BORG ecw cose 729,270 


The drop in school population became notice- 
able in the lower grades as early as 1926. Since 
1930 there has been a net loss of 47,406. Next 
year a further loss of 16,000 is expected. The 
number of teachers will not, however, be de- 
creased, but a decrease in the size of classes will 


be made. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS 


THe Institute of Pacific Relations, to be held 
from August 15 to 29 in Yosemite National Park, 
meets for the first time in the United States. 
An article in The New York Times states that 
round-table discussions have been arranged on 
the international effects of American, Chinese, 
Japanese and Soviet policies in the Pacifie. 
There will also be discussions of the policies 
of Great Britain, the Netherlands and France, 
and of questions of trade and tariff policy, for- 
eign investments, raw materials, currency and 


diplomatic machinery. Newton D. Baker, See- 
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retary of War under President Wilson, is chair- 
man of the conference. 

Only invited members of foreign relations 
societies affiliated with the institute (150 in all), 
including the secretaries of the different groups, 
will be in attendance. The institute is pro- 
hibited by its constitution from adopting reso- 
lutions or expressing opinions, participants in 
the conferences speaking only as individuals. 

Members of the various groups include: 


The British group of twenty-three, including five 
secretaries, is headed by A. V. Alexander, formerly 
First Lord of the Admiralty and Labor member of 
Parliament. Other members are Lord Snell, chair- 
man of the London County Council and leader of 
the Labor opposition in the House of Lords; Admi- 
ral A. H. Taylor, formerly of the Imperial Defense 
College; General Sir Kenneth Wigram, formerly 
chief of the General Staff in India, and Hamilton 
W. Kerr, parliamentary private secretary to the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Dr. Hu Shih, of the National University of Pe- 
king, is chairman of the Chinese group. The Japa- 
nese group includes Kenkichi Yoshizawa, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, chairman; Dr. Tadao 
Yamakawa and General Rihachiro Banzai, of the 
House of Peers. 

Albert Sarraut, former Premier, is chairman of 
the French group. Other members of the confer- 
ence are Dr. V. E. Moltylev, director of the Soviet 
World Atlas and chairman of the Soviet Institute 
of Pacific Relations, and G. A. Dunlop, chairman 
of the Netherlands-Netherlands Indies group. 

The American group, including four members 
from Hawaii, have Carl L. Alsberg, director of the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford University, as 
chairman. Among its forty members will be Pro- 
fessor Joseph P. Chamberlain, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the California In- 
stitute of Technology; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University, and James G. 
MeDonald, chairman of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, Ine. 

F. W. Eggleston, formerly attorney general of 
Victoria, will be chairman of the Australian group. 
The Canadian group of twenty-eight includes New- 
ton W. Rowell, Toronto attorney, as chairman. 
Professor Horace Belshaw, of the University of 
Auckland, will head the New Zealand group, and 
Justice José Abad Santos, of Manila, chairman of 
the Philippine Council, with Samuel Hawthorne, 
represents the Philippines. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WitutiAM Pratt GRAHAM, as vice-chan- 
cellor of Syraeuse University, will be in charge 
of its affairs until a successor to Chancellor 
Charles Wesley Flint has been selected. A com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose consists of 
Hurlbut W. Smith, president of the Board of 
Trustees, chairman; Vice-chancellor Graham, 
representing the faculty; Lewis C. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the Syracuse University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, representing the alumni; B. E. Salis- 
bury and Henry Phillips, representing both busi- 
ness interests of the city and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; George H. Bond, a member 
of the New York State Board of Regents, and 
Neal Brewster. There have also been appointed 
four consulting committees, which will give fac- 
ulty, alumni and the church further indireet 
representation in the selection of a new chan- 
cellor. 

Tue Michigan State Board of Education has 
appointed Dr. Paul V. Sangren, dean of ad- 
ministration, to be president of Western State 
Teachers College at Kalamazoo, to sueceed Dr. 
Dwight B. Waldo, who has been president since 
the founding of the school thirty-two years ago. 


Dr. Masawo TakKayaMA, president of Naga- 
suki Medical College, has been elected president 
of the IKXyushu Imperial University. Three med- 
ical men are now presidents of the imperial uni- 


versities. 


Ur. JouN Leorric Srocks, professor of phi- 
losophy in the Vietoria University of Manchester, 
has been appointed vice-chancellor as from Jan- 
uary 1, 1937. He sueceeds Sir Heetor Hether- 
ington, who was recently appointed principal of 
the University of Glasgow. 

Dr. NoLAN Don CarPeNntTIER Lewis has been 
appointed direetor of the New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute and Hospital, one of the units 
of Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. Dr. 
Lewis has been professor of neurology in Co- 
lumbia University and associate director of the 
Neurological Institute. 


Dk. ALBERT PeRLEY Brogan, professor of 
philosophy and assistant dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the school, to sueceed Dr. Henry 








Winston Harper. He has been on the faculty 
of the university since 1914. Dr. Harper be- 
comes dean emeritus of the Graduate School 
and professor of chemistry, on three fourths 
time. His retirement after twenty-three years 
as dean is in line with the retirement plan 
adopted by the Board of Regents in 1935. 


EreEcTION of a journalism building at Mon- 
tana State University is assured by recent ap- 
proval in Washington of a loan and grant of 
$180,000 by the Progress Works Administra- 
tion. Dr. Robert L. Housman has been named 
executive head of the School of Journalism to 
give Dean A. L. Stone freedom for development 
and supervision of the new building. Dr. Hous- 
man was awarded the Ph.D. degree by the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1934, said to be the first 
doctor’s degree ever awarded in the field of 
journalism. 


Dr. RicHarD GOLDSCHMIDT, until recently of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Research Institute at Ber- 
lin-Dahlem, has arrived in the United States in 
order to take up his work as professor of zool- 
ogy at the University of California. Before 
going to Berkeley he visited Los Angeles, where 
he stayed for several days as the guest of mem- 
bers of the department of zoology. 


Proressor C. G. Darwin, formerly Tait pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at the University 
of Edinburgh, who was this spring appointed 
master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, will be 
succeeded at Edinburgh by Dr. Max Born, who 
until three years ago was professor of theo- 
retical physies in G6ttingen and who has been 
associated recently with Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


Miss Viouet C. Murray, warden of Univer- 
sity Hall for Women, University of Sheffield, 
has been appointed warden of University Hall, 
St. Andrews University. 

THE London Times Educational Supplement 
states that the Cambridgeshire Education Com- 
mittee has appointed D. W. Phillips, sixth-form 
master at Henley Grammar School, to the post 
of warden at the Village College, which will be 
opened at Bottisham early next year. Mr. Phil- 
lips was formerly assistant master at Ashbury 
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College, Ottawa, Canada, and carried on re- 
search work at the University of Chicago. 

CHARLES R. Dauton, formerly of the Roches- 
ter Bureau of Municipal Research, has been 
elected alumni secretary of the University of 
Rochester. He succeeds Hugh A. Smith, who 
died on January 31. Mr. Dalton has served as 
field secretary of the university since December, 
1929. In addition to his work as secretary of the 
alumni, he will continue to administer the Gene- 
see scholarships available to students in towns 
adjacent to Rochester. 

Dr. Amos CuristIgE has resigned as secretary 
of the San Francisco Heart Committee to en- 
gage in work at the Johns Hopkins University 
Hospital for the U. S. Children’s Bureau. He 
is sueceeded by Dr. William Dock, associate pro- 
fessor of medicine, Stanford University School 
of Medicine. 

Dr. Ear E. Suerrr, of the Chicago Normal 
College, has been appointed honorary research 
associate in economic botany on the staff of the 
Field Museum of Natural History, “in recogni- 
tion and appreciation of valuable services and 
cooperation that he has given to the institution 
for many years.” 

Dr. Epwarp Tatum, instructor in history at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, will 
become assistant to Dr. Max Farrand, director 
of the Huntington Library at Pasadena, begin- 
ning on August 1. 


Dr. GeorGe J. Ryan, for more than eighteen 
years a member of the New York City Board of 
Education and for fourteen years chairman, will 
be head of the New York State Educators’ Com- 
mittee, formed to promote the reelection of 
President Roosevelt and Governor Lehman. 


EDWARD SCHRAETER has been reelected super- 
intendent of schools at Hudson, Kans., for the 
coming year. It is reported that he will be a 
candidate in the autumn for lieutenant-governor 
on the Republican ticket. Superintendent J. J. 
Whitehead, of Galena, will be a candidate for 
the Republican nomination on a “School Legis- 
lation Program” for representative from his 
district. 

T. J. Moore, who has been principal of the 
high school at Holton, Kans., for six years, has 
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accepted a principalship at Northport, Long 
Island, for next year. 


THE University of Kentucky plans to honor 
Dr. Thomas Hunt Morgan, director of the W. G. 
Kerckhoff Laboratories of the Biological Sciences 
of the California Institute of Technology, on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday on Sep- 
tember 25. Dr. Fernandus Payne, dean of the 
Graduate School of Indiana University, will 
speak on “Morgan, The Man and His Contribu- 
tion to Science” at a general convocation, and on 
a scientifie subject dealing with Dr. Morgan’s 
work at an open meeting sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Chapter of Sigma Xi. The University of 
Kentucky, from which Dr. Morgan graduated 
in 1886, will present a bronze plaque that will 
be placed on “Hopemont,” situated in the heart 
of Lexington, his birthplace. 


Dr. E. H. Sevuarps, professor of geology in 
the Graduate School of the University of Texas, 
has been appointed research professor for 1936- 
37. Each year the Board of Regents selects a 
member of the faculty for this honor, and re- 
lieves him of part of his teaching duties in order 
that he may give more time to research. At the 
end of the year he presents lectures of both 
general and technical interest, embodying the 
results of the year’s work. 


Dr. Cuirrorp M. ZIERER, associate professor 
of geography at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, sailed from Vancouver on August 
12 for six months’ leave of absence in Australia. 
He will study urban planning, commercial de- 
velopment and field mapping. 


THREE Pomona College faculty members will 
be absent on leave for the first half of the 
academic year of 1936-37. The group includes 
William A. Hilton, professor of zoology, who 
will travel through Africa; J. W. Crowell, pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, who plans study 
and travel in Mexico and Central America, and 
Benjamin D. Scott, associate professor of public 
address, who will study drama in England and 
Ireland. 


Dr. Davin E. WeGLerN, superintendent of 
publie instruction of Maryland, sailed from 
New York for Europe on August 5. Before 
leaving he delivered two lectures on educational 
subjects at New York University. 
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Dr. ALBERT B. Moore, professor of history 
in the College of Arts and Seiences and dean 
of the Graduate School of the University of 
Alabama, will deliver the commencement address 
before the 1936 summer class of the university 
on August 28. He will speak on “Alabama’s 
Contribution to National History.” 


Dr. G. BromLtEy OxNaAm, president of De 
Pauw University until last May, when he was 
elected bishop to the Omaha area of the Metho- 
dist Episeopal Church, will be the principal 
speaker at the third annual Forum-Conference 
for ministers and laymen, to be held at Cornell 
College on November 22, 23 and 24. 


Dr. ALBERT Britt, who retired in the spring 
from the presidency of Knox College, plans to 
undertake a series of short-term residence lec- 
tures at a number of colleges next year. Ar- 
rangements have been made by which he will 
spend a month at Beloit College, a month at 
Lawrence College and two weeks at Carleton 
The course which he is giving will deal 
with biography, particularly in the light of the 
sources, attitudes and tendencies of some modern 
biographers. 


‘O]] 
College. 


Fayerre K, Conapon, for the past thirty-one 
years superintendent of the public schools of 
Northampton, Mass., died on June 26 at the age 
He leaves three brothers— 
Randolph T. Congdon, principal of the State 
Normal School at Potsdam, N. Y.; Edgar D. 
Congdon, a professor in Long Island Univer- 
sity, and Wray H. Congdon, professor in Lehigh 
University. 


of sixty-three years. 


Dr. Burcuarp W. DeBusk, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Oregon, died on July 
“9 at the age of fifty-eight years. He had been 
connected with the University of Oregon since 
1915 and with the Oregon State System of 
Higher Edueation since 1929. Dr. DeBusk was 
known for his work in education of atypical 
children, his annual summer school elinies being 
attended by educators from all parts of the 
United States. 


HerBert SOMERTON FOXWELL, professor emer- 
itus of political economy at the University of 
London, died on August 3. He was eighty-seven 
years old. 


Sik Ricarp Lopes, professor emeritus of his- 
tory at the University of Edinburgh, died on 
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August 2 at the age of eighty years. He was a 
brother of Sir Oliver Lodge, the physicist. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Henrietta 
Margaret White, principal from 1890 to 1932 of 
Alexandra College, Dublin. 


Miss ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, who died on 
July 26 at Newton, Mass., a month after she had 
retired from the presidency of Wellesley Col- 
lege, left her residuary estate in trust to the 
college. The value of the estate is undetermined. 
The income will be paid to a niece, and after 
her death will be used to “further the academic 
work and intellectual life of the college.” 


THE Edueation Section of the British Asso- 
ciation, meeting at Blackpool from September 
10 to 16, will devote four mornings to papers 
and discussions. Sir Richard Livingstone, pres- 
ident of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, will 
deliver his presidential address on Friday, Sep- 
tember 11. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are: “Cultural and Social Values of Science,” 
on which the speakers are Sir Richard Gregory, 
Professor Hogben, S. R. Humby, 8. V. Brown 
and Sir Daniel Hall; “The Pre-School Child”— 
speakers, Mrs. Wintringham, Miss Ishbel Mac- 
Donald, Dr. Susan Isaacs, Miss E. Stevinson 
and Miss I. Jones; “Part-Time Continued Edu- 
cation”—speakers, J. L. Paton, P. I. Kitchen, 
Sir Kenneth Lee, Dr. J. P. MeHutchison, W. 
B. Henderson, A. Abbott; “Education for Rural 
Life’—speakers, Sir John Russell, H. Morris, 
Professor N. M. Comber, T. S. Dymond, G. W. 
Pierce and Sir Arnold Wilson. 


THE University of London has instituted a 
postgraduate academic diploma in _ dietetics. 
Instruction in preparation for the diploma ex- 
amination is given at King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science. The course includes 
the chemistry and bacteriology of foods, prin- 
ciples of dietetics, infant nutrition and diets in 
disease, and is followed by six months’ practical 
work in the diet kitchen of an approved hos- 
pital. The diet kitchen is, in fact, the labora- 
tory where the knowledge acquired from diets 
for the healing of the sick points the way to the 
diets that make for health. In addition to hos- 
pital dietitians, supervisors in schools, colleges 
and institutions of every kind are expected to 
take advantage of the course. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Paris 
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reads: “Stung by criticism from publie school 
teachers regarding the government’s military 
program, the Senate on August 6 retaliated by 
adopting a bill for the compulsory teaching of 
patriotism. Approved unanimously, the mea- 
sure would compel teachers to instruct their 
pupils in the maintenance of the material in- 
tegrity and the moral independence of the coun- 
try, and the duty of assuring national defense 


DISCUSSION 


CONTROL OF THE ROMANTIC 
IMPULSE THROUGH 
EDUCATION 

I wAs intensely interested in an address given 
by one of my professor friends in which he took 
the position that there was little that could be 
done toward controlling marriages in the inter- 
ests of a better race, except, of course, to steril- 
ize the obviously unfit. He contended that 
young people fall in love without regard to the 
ancestral characteristics or personal capacities 
of the objects of their love and that when this 
fatal moment occurs the parents of the next gen- 
eration are inevitably determined. He clinched 
the point by describing just how it happened in 
his case some years ago, when as a student on 
a college campus in the East he met the girl 
who sealed his marital destiny. He felt fully 
convinced that it could not have been otherwise. 

Now, I have never felt it worth while to at- 
tempt to refute the personal experiences of any 
man, either friend or foe, and I will not do so 
here. My friend presented, in addition to per- 
sonal experience, a philosophy of human mar- 
riage which probably is accepted very widely. 

My thesis may as well be stated at the outset. 
I contend that methods of selecting mates are a 
matter of custom and that romance need not be 
sanctioned by marriage custom; that our present 
romantic notions have a bearing on our high 
divoree rate; that although back of all romance 
is the sex impulse, romance is subject to control 
and direction and in our society may be made to 
conform to the interests of a more permanent 
family. 

Abraham and Sarah chose Isaae’s wife, and 
Isaae married her on faith. China boasts of a 
civilization with centuries of human experience 
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by respect for the Constitution. Senators said 
the measure was inspired by an attack on the 
Senate at a national convention of teachers 
where a speaker advocated a demonstration of 
protest against the Chamber’s delay in voting 
the Socialist government’s program. A resolu- 
tion adopted by the convention asked the gov- 
ernment to reduce military appropriations and 
shorten the length of army service.” 


in the background. Chinese fathers have al- 
ways reserved the right to select the brides for 
their sons, and frequently the marriage cere- 
mony has been the occasion of the first meeting 
of bride and groom. In primitive tribes custom 
decrees that the maternal uncle, the parent or 
other adults make the matches. Royal mar- 
riages in Europe have usually been arranged 
primarily for political purposes, with little 
regard to romantic implications. 

There is considerable evidence that leads us 
to suppose that our worthy ancestors in America 
held romance in less esteem than parents do at 
the present time. They saw to it that the son's 
“gal” was more than a “lazy good-for-nothing” 
who could not so much as bake biscuits and were 
shrewd enough to see that the daughter was 
courted by a lad whose father had at least an 
“eighty” or, better still, a “quarter section.” 
Practical considerations loomed large in the 
choice of mates in the stable rural society of 
yesterday. Parents desired that mates be chosen 
for qualities which were likely to wear well and 
not for a romantic holiday. 

On what grounds can we hold that marriages 
based on romance are causal factors in the 
divorce rate? The weaknesses of romance as a 
basis for marriage are numerous. It is too per- 
sonal and selfish to be highly social. It is too 
individualistic, making the family an experi- 
mental venture in disregard of state and racial 
interests. It is highly emotionalized and, at 
best, idealistic. It is chivalrous but not practi- 
eal, being tainted with the unearthly, the spiri- 
tualistic, the intangible. It seeks bliss, supreme 
pleasure, and tries to force existence in a realm 
of ecstasy where people are capable of living 
for only short periods of time. 
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Marrying on a romantic basis only is com- 
parable in many respects to going to college to 
have a good time—to have dates, to dance, to 
play ecards, to play football and to join a fra- 
ternity. Such collegiate attempts end with a 
failure at the end of the first quarter, probation 
at the end of the second quarter and home at the 
end of the third. 

I am not a worshipper of the stoical endur- 
ance of our pioneer fathers or the submissive 
evace of our grandmothers, exhibited in keeping 
the marriage bargain whether it yielded satis- 
faction or misery. This avoidance of divorcee 
may develop great patience, tolerance and the 
other graces of the meek; I doubt, however, that 
it is a mark of wisdom to endure, especially 
when children are involved. Public opinion on 
the divoree question has changed in the direction 
of greater liberty. This we must recognize. 
But the greater liberty makes the more pressing 
the problem I am presenting. Shipwreck in 
marriage 1s no less a catastrophe now when it 
ends in the divorcee court than it was in our 
Puritan days when passive endurance covered 
the fact from the outside world. Indeed, the 
disillusionment that unhappiness in marriage 
ciuses nowadays is much more pronounced in 
that we seek happiness so intensely. 

It may be than a coincidence that 
America, the land of romantie marriages, has 
the highest divoree rate of the nations. One 
could hardly say that the uncontrolled romantic 
impulse is the sole cause. Perhaps underlying 
causes that permit the free exercise of the 
romantic impulse are also factors in the divorce 


rate, 


more 


Why has the romantic custom developed so 
highly in America? Mobility, as I see it, is 
Romance has flowered in the 
West, where all men are transients. Youths 
leave home and make their selection of a mate 
beyond the reach of their parents. Thus mar- 
riage becomes wholly a personal matter. The 
young man tends to forget that the social status 
ol his family, the welfare of his descendants, 
as well as his own economie, social and emo- 
tional future, are involved in his romance, and 
there is no parent at hand to guide him. 

Young people meet and court strangers to- 
day. Romance requires strangeness, unfamili- 
arity and novelty for its best growth. It flowers 
much better now than it did when the youth 


the chief cause. 
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wedded the lass to whom he wrote notes in the 
country school. 

Again, notwithstanding popular opinion to 
the contrary, the age of marriage in America 
has been lowered each decade. This increases 
the possibilities of romance and the hazards of 
romantic marriages, for infatuation is, in part, 
a thing of youth and immaturity. Youthful 
romance is likely to lead to marriage before 
judgment matures. 

A permanent family must supersede the natu- 
ral sex urge in many respects. The family is 
largely an artificial invention that is made pos- 
sible by restraints and taboos imposed upon 
natural impulses. It therefore presupposes that 
the artificial standards which society sees fit to 
maintain supplement animal attraction in choos- 
ing a mate. 

But I would not be the one to recommend that 
we do away with romance in mating. I favor 
human happiness in every conceivable form— 
especially in that highest expression we call 
love. I have a feeling, rather, that we might 
conserve more of it by a greater degree of con- 
trol over the romantic impulse. 

I am not sure just how greater control should 
be developed, but I am sure that it could be done 
and done well, if we gave to it the attention 
that it deserves. When we do, romance can be 
tempered with wisdom. I am obliged to give 
some suggestions as to how we might make a 
beginning. 

Youth will continue to do the mating in 
America with little regard to the interest or 
wishes of teachers, parents, guardians or so- 
ciety. Their mating will be based on romance. 
Therefore we need to temper the romantic im- 
pulse in youth, as we do other human impulses, 
by instilling in their minds certain ideas that 
will restrain and guide their emotions. We 
need to more fully socialize this impulse as we 
have socialized hunger, for instance. Eating 
has become sort of a fine art with us as com- 
pared to its practice by savages and infants. 
We control the hunger drive by etiquette and 
by our notions of the balanced ration and regu- 
lar meals. The organic drive is still there, but 
in civilized society we try to act as though it 
were not there. 

We need to make romance a little finer art 
than it has been—to raise it to a new plane of 
understanding. In this manner we might regu- 
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late romantic love in the interests of a more 
permanent family unit and a better race. Par- 
ents could do much in this training in the art 
of romance by building up certain standards by 
which the youth is to guide his selection of a 
mate, but reforms in custom more often begin 
in the school than in the home. 

Most youngsters acquire a new idea of a de- 
sirable mate after going to college. They have 
a better ideal and their romantic interest tends 
to go out toward a different type of person than 
it would have done before this training. Col- 
lege marriages on the whole turn out well. But 
most young people, even in our enlightened age, 
never go to college. 

Give a young man or woman a course in 
eugenics and he will have set up new barriers to 
the free exercise of the romantie urge, for he 
will invariably check up on the ancestral charac- 
teristics of any one he considers for marriage to 
see whether certain weaknesses that are known 
to be hereditary are likely to be present in the 
germ plasm. Let him face economic self- 
responsibility and he will have set up other 
barriers. He will not so easily rationalize him- 
self into marrying on short notice with the 
experience-belief phrase, “Two can live as 
cheaply as one.” 

We need to give young people some practical 
ideas regarding marriage and the family; some 
standards by which they can evaluate themselves 
and their companions of the opposite sex with 
regard to their capacity for marriage and home- 
making. 

In most fields now we believe in giving ex- 
perience vicariously through books and through 
In this manner we pass 
on the best that the race has learned and experi- 
enced. Yet in the field of marriage and the 
family we let youth learn by experience. The 
establishment of a family—the basic institution 
of any nation—is left almost entirely to chance, 
as though we had no eoncern about the marital 
happiness of youth, to say nothing of the 
welfare of the next generation. Even the 
primitives took time out for lengthy initiation 
ceremonies at puberty, through which they in- 
structed youth concerning marriage and the 
family. 

Perhaps our lethargy is a carry-over from 
the prudish days when marriage was sacred and 


the school eurriculum. 
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sex was taboo. Perhaps it is due to the fact 
that most teachers are unmarried women whom 
we would not trust to educate our children for 
successful marriage. Probably, however, we 
have no reason, other than that romance is the 
custom to which we have entrusted this function 
of life, and having it safely pigeon-holed, do 
not care to disturb it. 

We need a course in high school and more 
courses in college dealing with marriage and the 
family. Perhaps after having succeeded there 
we can go into the lower grades. Some of the 
problems to be dealt with in a high-school course 
are: 

(1) Physical qualities essential to successful 
marriage, (2) social qualities essential for living 
together happily in the family, (3) the impor- 
tance of similar culture heritages, especially in 
religion and in economic status, (4) personal 
adjustments needful in family life, (5) the eco- 
nomic responsibilities of the family, (6) the 
importance of an understanding with regard to 
the wife’s place in the home and (7) parenthood. 

Since marriage is society’s ceremonial en- 
dorsement to a permanent institution we should 
teach every youth to ask himself at least the 
following questions : 

(1) Do we have the physical and mental 
traits that guarantee reasonable hereditary 
equipment to the children we may have? 

(2) Do we have the emotional stability and 
ruggedness of character that is necessary to an 
intimate life-long partnership? 

(3) Do we have the ability and training 
necessary to “keep the wolf from the door”? 

(4) Do we have culture backgrounds that 
would assure us similar ideas on morals, re- 
ligion, standard of living and nationality and 
racial questions ? 

(5) Are we satisfied with each other's families 
and with the relationships that we are likely to 
maintain with them after marriage? 

(6) Do we have similar ideas regarding the 
place of woman in the family and the desirabil- 
ity of children? 

(7) Do we have a sufficient number of similar 
vocational, recreational and other interests so 
that we are likely to maintain permanent bonds 
of companionship? 

The screen notion of love at first sight, fol- 
lowed by the passionate kiss, the overpowering 
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urge, the hasty marriage and the “lived happily 
ever after,” has been quite typical of our court- 
ship and marriage conceptions. We may as well 
admit that such practice does not work as well 
as it might, and try to draw a more realistic 
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picture of marriage and the family for youth in 
the schoolroom where we are supposed to have 
some respect for reality. 


Paut H. LAnpis 
THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOL. II 


After the defeat of Denmark by Germany in 
1864 and her loss of Holstein and part of Schles- 
wig, the effort of the school men was to equip 
the young people with weapons of the spirit 
to carry on the struggle for material betterment. 
The teachers who now came forward to take up 
the work of the folk high school were university 
men, most of them theological students. They 
had no sympathy with a philosophy of education 
which advocated standardization of thought. 
While every effort was made to have the young 
people appreciate the experiences and high pur- 
poses of their ancestors, each one was to decide 
for himself what would be of value to him and 
how to put that into effect. 

It is interesting to note the work of some of 
these teachers who helped to revolutionize the 


life of the majority of the people of Denmark 
through the work of the folk high school. Each 
school was the private enterprise of the founder 


or of the group of teachers or of some associa- 
tion of parents. In a peeuliar way not found in 
the educational system of any other country the 
pupils carried home with them the dominant 
idea or purpose of the founder. Living in such 
close intimaey in these boarding schools, they 
caught the vision and were inspired by the zeal 
of a man who was giving all the best years of 
his life to one saered purpose. Every detail, 
every routine of the school heightened this effect. 
The living word, the lecture given by the teacher, 
took the place of assignments, text-books and 
examinations. Each school eame to have an 
individuality and a spirit of its own. 

Ernst Trier founded his folk high school at 
Vallekild. He was a Jew who was converted to 
Christianity. He was also deeply patriotic. 
Religious fervor and patriotism were the foun- 
dation of his great work. Intensely emotional 
himself, he recounted the stories of the Fathers 


of Israel in a way that captured the interest of 
young people. From all parts of the country 
they came to his school by the thousands, and 
they carried away an active interest in Chris- 
tianity and in Danish culture. 

Jens Norregaard opened his folk high school 
at Aarhus in Jutland. He had been an army 
man and he excelled in presenting the ancient 
national heroes. His effort was to help the pupil 
search out truth for himself, but his greatest 
work was in arousing patriotism for Denmark. 
Schroeder, Baggo and Nutzhorn, working with 
Norregaard, emphasized the value of song. The 
songs which they chose were on a par with the 
lectures given and they too had great influence 
on the young people. Schroeder was primarily 
a historian. Poulla Cour was interested in 
science, in the laws of nature and of human life. 
He became famous all over Europe as a teacher 
of physics as coordinated with history. Joseph 
Appel was concerned particularly with study of 
the Seandinavian languages and literature. He 
was the first of these teachers to bring out ideas 
of world citizenship. These private schools, 
whatever the purpose of the principal, are all 
subsidized by the government and many of them 
by scholarships and municipal grants. 

The government established the Royal Agri- 
cultural School in Copenhagen in 1856, and this 
is still the leader in all science pertaining to 
agriculture. Here a four years’ course is given. 
But great numbers of young men attend a short 
course given from November to March every 
year in agricultural schools seattered all over the 
country. In these few months are crowded the 
intensive training which is making Denmark one 
of the foremost nations in solidarity of purpose 
and in social and economie security. For girls 
a three months’ course is offered in summer. 
Some of the folk high schools offer a two years’ 
course for girls. In order to receive a subsidy 
from the government such a school must offer 
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late romantic love in the interests of a more 
permanent family unit and a better race. Par- 
ents could do much in this training in the art 
of romance by building up certain standards by 
which the youth is to guide his selection of a 
mate, but reforms in custom more often begin 
in the school than in the home. 

Most youngsters acquire a new idea of a de- 
sirable mate after going to college. They have 
a better ideal and their romantic interest tends 
to go out toward a different type of person than 
it would have done before this training. Col- 
lege marriages on the whole turn out well. But 
most young people, even in our enlightened age, 
never go to college. 

Give a young man or woman a course in 
eugenics and he will have set up new barriers to 
the free exercise of the romantic urge, for he 
will invariably check up on the ancestral charac- 
teristics of any one he considers for marriage to 
see whether certain weaknesses that are known 
to be hereditary are likely to be present in the 
germ plasm. Let him face economic self- 
responsibility and he will have set up other 
barriers. He will not so easily rationalize him- 
self into marrying on short notice with the 
experience-belief phrase, “Two can live as 
cheaply as one.” 

We need to give young people some practical 
ideas regarding marriage and the family; some 
standards by which they can evaluate themselves 
and their companions of the opposite sex with 
regard to their capacity for marriage and home- 
making. 

In most fields now we believe in giving ex- 
perience vicariously through books and through 
the school curriculum. In this manner we pass 
on the best that the race has learned and experi- 
enced. Yet in the field of marriage and the 
family we let youth learn by experience. The 
establishment of a family—the basic institution 
of any nation—is left almost entirely to chance, 
as though we had no concern about the marital 
happiness of youth, to say nothing of the 
welfare of the next generation. Even the 
primitives took time out for lengthy initiation 
ceremonies at puberty, through which they in- 
structed youth concerning marriage and the 
family. 

Perhaps our lethargy is a carry-over from 
the prudish days when marriage was sacred and 
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sex was taboo. Perhaps it is due to the fact 
that most teachers are unmarried women whom 
we would not trust to educate our children for 
successful marriage. Probably, however, we 
have no reason, other than that romance is the 
custom to which we have entrusted this function 
of life, and having it safely pigeon-holed, do 
not care to disturb it. - 

We need a course in high school and more 
courses in college dealing with marriage and the 
family. Perhaps after having succeeded there 
we can go into the lower grades. Some of the 
problems to be dealt with in a high-school course 
are: 

(1) Physical qualities essential to successful 
marriage, (2) social qualities essential for living 
together happily in the family, (3) the impor- 
tance of similar culture heritages, especially in 
religion and in economic status, (4) personal 
adjustments needful in family life, (5) the eco- 
nomic responsibilities of the family, (6) the 
importance of an understanding with regard to 
the wife’s place in the home and (7) parenthood. 

Since marriage is society’s ceremonial en- 
dorsement to a permanent institution we should 
teach every youth to ask himself at least the 
following questions: 

(1) Do we have the physical and mental 
traits that guarantee reasonable hereditary 
equipment to the children we may have? 

(2) Do we have the emotional stability and 
ruggedness of character that is necessary to an 
intimate life-long partnership? 

(3) Do we have the ability and training 
necessary to “keep the wolf from the door”? 

(4) Do we have culture backgrounds that 
would assure us similar ideas on morals, re- 
ligion, standard of living and nationality and 
racial questions? 

(5) Are we satisfied with each other's families 
and with the relationships that we are likely to 
maintain with them after marriage? 

(6) Do we have similar ideas regarding the 
place of woman in the family and the desirabil- 
ity of children? 

(7) Do we have a sufficient number of similar 
vocational, recreational and other interests so 
that we are likely to maintain permanent bonds 
of companionship? 

The screen notion of love at first sight, fol- 
lowed by the passionate kiss, the overpowering 
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urge, the hasty marriage and the “lived happily 
ever after,” has been quite typical of our court- 
ship and marriage conceptions. We may as well 
admit that such practice does not work as well 
as it might, and try to draw a more realistic 
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picture of marriage and the family for youth in 
the schoolroom where we are supposed to have 
some respect for reality. 


Pau H. LAnpis 
THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOL. II 


After the defeat of Denmark by Germany in 
1864 and her loss of Holstein and part of Schles- 
wig, the effort of the school men was to equip 
the young people with weapons of the spirit 
to carry on the struggle for material betterment. 
The teachers who now came forward to take up 
the work of the folk high school were university 
men, most of them theological students. They 
had no sympathy with a philosophy of education 
which advocated standardization of thought. 
While every effort was made to have the young 
people appreciate the experiences and high pur- 
poses of their ancestors, each one was to decide 
for himself what would be of value to him and 
how to put that into effect. 

It is interesting to note the work of some of 
these teachers who helped to revolutionize the 
life of the majority of the people of Denmark 
through the work of the folk high school. Each 
school was the private enterprise of the founder 
or of the group of teachers or of some associa- 
tion of parents. In a peculiar way not found in 
the educational system of any other country the 
pupils carried home with them the dominant 
idea or purpose of the founder. Living in such 
close intimaey in these boarding schools, they 
caught the vision and were inspired by the zeal 
of a man who was giving all the best years of 
his life to one sacred purpose. Every detail, 
every routine of the school heightened this effect. 
The living word, the lecture given by the teacher, 
took the place of assignments, text-books and 
examinations. Each school eame to have an 
individuality and a spirit of its own. 

Ernst Trier founded his folk high school at 
Vallekild. He was a Jew who was converted to 
Christianity. He was also deeply patriotic. 
Religious fervor and patriotism were the foun- 
dation of his great work. Intensely emotional 
himself, he recounted the stories of the Fathers 


of Israel in a way that captured the interest of 
young people. From all parts of the country 
they came to his school by the thousands, and 
they carried away an active interest in Chris- 
tianity and in Danish culture. 

Jens Norregaard opened his folk high school 
at Aarhus in Jutland. He had been an army 
man and he excelled in presenting the ancient 
national heroes. His effort was to help the pupil 
search out truth for himself, but his greatest 
work was in arousing patriotism for Denmark. 
Schroeder, Baggo and Nutzhorn, working with 
Norregaard, emphasized the value of song. The 
songs which they chose were on a par with the 
lectures given and they too had great influence 
on the young people. Schroeder was primarily 
a historian. Poulla Cour was interested in 
science, in the laws of nature and of human life. 
He became famous all over Europe as a teacher 
of physies as coordinated with history. Joseph 
Appel was concerned particularly with study of 
the Seandinavian languages and literature. He 
was the first of these teachers to bring out ideas 
of world citizenship. These private schools, 
whatever the purpose of the principal, are all 
subsidized by the government and many of them 
by scholarships and municipal grants. 

The government established the Royal Agri- 
cultural School in Copenhagen in 1856, and this 
is still the leader in all science pertaining to 
agriculture. Here a four years’ course is given. 
But great numbers of young men attend a short 
course given from November to March every 
year in agricultural schools scattered all over the 
country. In these few months are crowded the 
intensive training which is making Denmark one 
of the foremost nations in solidarity of purpose 
and in social and economic security. For girls 
a three months’ course is offered in summer. 
Some of the folk high schools offer a two years’ 
course for girls. In order to receive a subsidy 
from the government such a school must offer 
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twelve lessons a week in cooking; twelve in clean- 
ing, washing and ironing; and twelve in study 
of foods and household accounts. When a Dan- 
ish girl is engaged she goes to live at the manse 
or in some well-to-do home for one year. Then 
she goes to folk high school for a short term to 
add to her practical housekeeping a working 
knowledge of household economies. A Danish 
farmer lad leaves school at 14 after completing 
the eighth grade. For the next three or four 
years he works on a farm, then he goes to a folk 
high school for a winter term or two and when 
he is 19 or 20 he attends an agricultural school. 
It is estimated that one third of all the people 
of Denmark attend a folk high school or an agri- 
cultural school at some time. 

Early in the nineteenth century the Sunday 
schools in the rural districts were changed into 
evening continuation schools. This movement 
has culminated in the evening school union, and 
for thousands of adults it offers the only instrue- 
tion available. These schools will offer any sub- 
ject if a sufficient number of people want it. 

The International Folk High School at Elsi- 
nore is one of the most interesting experiments 
ever attempted in adult education in any coun- 
try. Lectures are given and much private study 
urged, but the chief aim of Peter Manniche, the 
founder, was to foster world fellowship by 
bringing together young people from every 
country who will play together and study to- 
gether and arrive at mutual understanding. The 
school stands for no propaganda. It is an 
attempt to instil Christian principles in the 
individual pupil and ultimately in national life. 
This Utopian school began in 1921 with 24 
pupils, representing 8 countries. It has now 
culminated in the International Peoples’ College 
with some two thousand students, many nations 
being represented. It is individual in methods, 
ethical as to intent, with international coopera- 
tion as its high goal of accomplishment. 

Since 1923 the whole schoo] movement in Den- 
mark has become unified in the associations for 
adult education. From all the villages of a dis- 
trict those whose interests are identical become a 
working unit. There are centers for all Danish 
labor organizations, and every professionally or 
politically organized worker is a member of one 
of these associations. The work is entirely edu- 
cational, with no attempt at propaganda. The 
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purpose includes: to support lectures on social 
and economic questions; to foster adult evening 
schools; to support study groups in every or- 
ganization, whether political, professional or 
cooperative; to support the folk high schools; 
to arrange for visits of adults to art collections, 
libraries, industrial plants, ete.; and to encour- 
age and supply fine literature, art and music for 
the workers. The folk high schools have always 
been strongly national and staunch supporters 
of the church, but the associations for adult 
education are not religious in purpose and are 
international in interest. 

The latest development in adult education in 
Denmark is in state broadcasting. One main 
station reaches every part of the country, even 
to the remotest island or the most inaccessible 
spot. In proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants Denmark has a greater number of radio 
fans than any other country. The whole move- 
ment centers in a board of fifteen members 
responsible to the Ministry of Publie Works and 
in a committee of nine representing press, min- 
istry, musicians, church, authors, folk high 
schools, workers and radio audience. Only lec- 
tures of an educational nature are permitted, 
and these run in series of twelve to fifteen per 
week on one subject. Three foreign languages 
are taught by radio—English, French and Ger- 
man. There are special broadeasts for school 
children. 

The three-fold purpose of adult education in 
Denmark has been: to cherish the spiritual and 
cultural; to develop a unified national life on a 
high plane; and to solve their problems of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The first objective has always been kept para- 
mount. The aim of the folk high school is not 
vocational primarily, not informational, but cul- 
tural. Love of beauty and nobility of character 
have been idealized. Boorishness has given place 
to the kind of polish that comes with knowledge 
of international interests. They have no stand- 
ardized system of adult education. Their many 
institutions have each its own history and its 
own emphasis, but all unite in appreciation of 
their national honor and in inculeating reverence 
for God and good fellowship with men. The 
Danes have become a nation of readers. Every 
little village has its lecture course. They are 4 
kind, happy people, singing at their work. 
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The folk high school originated in the national 
life and is still edordinate with it. But it is true 
that reverence for the heroic traditions of ances- 
tors has given j)lace largely to interest in the 
present. Not tHe super-hero of their folklore, 
but the man of dourage and insight who is bear- 
ing the burden of the day interests them now. 
They are interusted, too, in every outstanding 
man and movement in other countries. They 
consider the individual important, even in the 
face of modern pressure to submerge the man 
in the social group. The folk high school at- 
tempts to hélp the adult discover his own apti- 
tudes, his voeational, social and spiritual inter- 
ests. To the Dane good home life means good 
national life. The laws are liberal. It has one 
of the most democratic constitutions in all 
Kurope. Practically the entire cabinet from 
prime minister down is elected from the rural 
communities, 

In solving their problems of production and 
distribution the work of the folk high school 
lias been shown most clearly. About 1850 free 
trade in England caused Danish exports to for- 
suke their German markets and seek English 
A dozen years later cheap corn from the 
United States and Australia flooded the English 
markets and Denmark’s exports found no sale. 
The patriotism and publie spirit that had been 
fostered in the folk high schools now eame to 
iruition. The farmers had learned to trust each 
other and to work in a common eause. Placing 
all their fields and eattle under the direction of 
one inan, they turned wholeheartedly to coopera- 
tion as the way out of their difficulties. Instead 
ol trying to export grain, they began to import 
(uantities of cheap corn. Soon they were ex- 
porting butter and bacon. Their exports were 
raised from 12 to 125 million kroner in a dozen 
years. Three fourths of their exports are of 
larm produets, and 90 per cent. of these are ani- 
mal produets, 


ports. 


In 1851 two cooperative eredit societies were 
organized and these have been the basis of all 
such organizations in Denmark ever since. The 
lirst cooperative creamery was such a success 
that cooperative associations have been formed 
lor every kind of export. From national bank- 
ruptey Denmark has advaneed to the second 
place in Europe in wealth per capita. 
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In no country is there closer unity between the 
theory of the scientist and the work of the 
farmer. Heath and bog have been fertilized. 
Forests of red spruce have been planted, though 
it takes thirty years for the trees to mature. 
Brains, leadership and public spirit are actuat- 
ing this scientifically minded people. In two 
generations they changed from one of the most 
hopeless and downtrodden nations with the worst 
possible agricultural system, to a nation with 
comparatively high level of general education, 
using all the advantages of science in their agri- 
culture. 

The Danish folk high school was brought to 
the United States in the seventies and eighties of 
the last century, but it attracted little attention. 
In fact, the educators of the United States have 
paid no attention to this type of school until 
recent times. Three such folk high schools in 
this country that are now attracting attention 
are: Poeconto People’s College at Henryville, 
Pennsylvania; Ashland College at Grant, Michi- 
gan; and John C. Campbell Folk School at 
Brasstown, North Carolina. 

The last-named one is typical and is best 
known. ‘Some ten years ago the John C. Camp- 
bell Folk School was established on 200 acres of 
land in a community in North Carolina where 97 
per cent. of the people nearby owned their own 
farms. Now 175 acres of the land of the school, 
which was considered almost worthless, has been 
brought under cultivation by means of scientific 
farming. Two cooperatives have been organ- 
ized, and several others are contemplated. Any 
adult from eighteen to thirty may attend the 
school, which is patterned directly after those in 
Denmark. It is an effort to keep an enlightened, 
scientifically minded and happy people on the 
farm.) 

PAMELIA PEARL JONES 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


1 Jessie Bnochner, ‘‘Danish Life in Town and 
Country’’; Olive D. Campbell, ‘‘The Danish Folk 
School’’; Caroline Crawford, ‘‘The Drama of Life 
in the Lyrics of the Folk’’; Joseph K. Hart, ‘‘ Folk 
High School’’; Clive Holland, ‘‘ Denmark the Land 
of the Sea Kings’’; Edgar Wallace Knight, 


‘“Among the Danes’’; Bergtrap, Lund and Mann- 
iche, ‘‘The Folk High Schools and the Develop- 
ment of a Farming Community’’; Boje, Borup and 
Rutzurbeck, ‘‘The Intellectual Basis of a Demo- 
and Beppieu, 


cratic Commonwealth’’; Harvey 
‘‘Denmark and the Danes.’’ 
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QUOTATIONS 


ROAD SAFETY AMONG ENGLISH 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Tue Inter-Departmental Committee on Road 
Safety among School Children has produced a 
report worthy of the attention of all who are 
concerned with the welfare of children. That 
the question referred to them is of the utmost 
importance is shown by the fact that the Regis- 
trar-General reports that during 1933 1,245 
children under 15 years of age were killed on 
the roads of England and Wales. In 1920 the 
number was 857. Over a quarter of the fatali- 
ties occurred among children under five years of 
age. It may be noted, too, that while the num- 
ber of children killed in aceidents of all kinds 
has declined very considerably, the number of 
deaths from road accidents in 1933 was almost 
three times what it was in 1903. The non-fatal 
accidents are far more numerous, and these 
often involve permanent disability to a greater 
or less extent. 

Apart from the widespread grief and suffer- 
ing thus caused heavy expenditure of money is 
required. We are told in the report that in 
London alone the annual outlay of £17,000 is 
demanded by reason of calls on the ambulance 
service, treatment and maintenance while in 
hospital, and provision for the education of the 
permanently disabled children in special schools. 
Nor does this figure take into account the cost 
of maintaining those children who were treated 
at voluntary hospitals. Everywhere local au- 
thorities are bearing costs of a similar kind, 
and in sum this expenditure must outweigh very 
considerably any cost that might be incurred in 
the extension of existing 
measures of protection. 

Road mishaps to children fall mainly into 
two classes. Some are the result, either direct 
or indirect, of circumstances over which children 
themselves have little or no control. Others 
arise from the natural attributes of childhood, 
such as inexperience, impulsiveness, thoughtless- 
ness and lack of self-control. The external cir- 
cumstances include the great inerease in motor 
traffic, coupled with the fact that this traffie is 
borne by roads which were never meant to bear 
it. Over 70 per cent. of the roads of this coun- 
try are without footpaths, so that the pedestrian 
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has no alternative but to walk on the carriage- 
way, and this is what many thousands of chil. 
dren must do in order to reach school. However 
careful they may be their danger is still great, 
especially where the road surface is such that 
vehicles will skid on being pulled up suddenly, 
Country roads have many turnings with hedges 
and high banks giving “blind corners.” On such 
roads the children can not possibly be free from 
peril, and their danger is increased by the 
amount of reckless and inconsiderate driving 
that is still to be found. The report shows there 
are still too many motorists to whom speed is the 
only thing which matters. Among these are 
some of the youthful drivers, especially of 
sports cars and light delivery vans, whose ex- 
uberance of spirit and disregard of good road 
behavior lead them to be reckless on the roads 
and to show a deplorable lack of consideration 
for other road users. There are motorists, too, 
whose temperament hampers their powers of 
judgment and prevents them from anticipating 
what other road users may do, and from doing 
the right thing at the right moment. 

The remedy for these external circumstances 
is not to be found in any process of instruction. 
If every child in the country were thoroughly 
well versed in every item of the Road Code there 
would still be the risks arising from unsuitable 
roads and reckless or incompetent drivers. 

From the figures already given it will be seen 
that many children are killed before reaching the 
school age. The committee suggest that parents 
should be reminded of the duty of protecting 
little ones as far as possible. In Appendix 2 
they submit a suggested “Road Safety Code for 
Parents,’ beginning with the reminder that 
every year some 200,000 persons are killed and 
injured in road accidents in England and Wales; 
that of the pedestrians killed one in every five 
is a child over five and under 15 years of age, 
and one out of every three of the child pedes- 
trians killed is under five years of age, while 
one out of every five of the pedal cyclists killed 
is a child over six and under 16 years of age. 
Hence the parents are asked to study the High- 
way Code and to observe it themselves while 
seeing that their children observe it. It is fur- 
ther suggested that no child under seven should 
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eo on the highway unless accompanied by a 
parent or some other competent person. Where 
a child is a eyelist care should be taken to see 
that his bieyele is in a safe condition. Finally, 
parents are urged to train their children to keep 
to the pavement or footpath except when they 
require to cross the road, and before crossing to 
stop at the eurb and look both right and left. 
They should be told not to play in the road, 
nor to rush into the carriageway from the foot- 
path, and they should be warned against steal- 
ing rides. 

If this cooperation of parents could be secured 
in regard to children under school age the be- 
cinning will have been made in the formation of 
good road behavior, but much will remain to be 
accomplished during the years of schooling. 

The committee wisely refrain from attempting 
to place upon teachers the sole or even the 
main responsibility for safeguarding their pupils 
from road aecidents. They suggest the forma- 
tion of Children’s Safety Committees in the 
areas of county councils and county boroughs. 
On these committees should sit representatives 
of the highway, edueation, parks and open 
spaces authorities, the police and the teachers, 
with members of other organizations actively 
interested in road safety. These committees 
would be advisory bodies, only making recom- 
mendations to the appropriate authorities. Their 
chief work would be to make periodical surveys 
of their areas from the point of view of road 
safety, to advise on appropriate forms of pro- 
tection at road crossings near schools and to or- 
ganize local propaganda. In the immediate 
neighborhood of schools the committee propose 
that a police constable should be in attendance 
at all busy crossings at the time of assembly and 
(leparture, the eost of this special service to be 
borne by the road fund. Authorized adult pa- 
trols might be given an extended trial and traf- 
lie-light signals, with pedestrian crossings and 
street refuges, should be provided. 

A less practicable suggestion is that in indus- 
trial towns consideration should be given to the 
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possible alteration of school hours in order to 
prevent children from journeying to and from 
school at times when the roads are congested 
with workers from local factories. Exits from 
schools should be so arranged so as to prevent 
any sudden dash into the earriageway. It is 
pointed out that in many districts the children 
have no playground except the street; hence 
local authorities should give special attention to 
the provision of playing-fields and other play- 
ing spaces, including similar spaces near the 
children’s homes. Existing school playgrounds 
should be open outside school hours and during 
holidays and play-leaders should be appointed 
to take charge. Legislation is suggested to en- 
able local authorities generally to provide “play 
streets,” that is, streets in which motor traffic is 
not permitted. 

For children who cycle to and from school it 
is proposed that some test of proficiency should 
be imposed, and that where traffic conditions are 
dangerous and other means of conveyance are 
available the children should be prohibited from 
cycling to school. 

In the schools teachers are enjoined to take 
every opportunity of impressing upon children 
the importance of observing due care in the 
roads. They may do this by taking the oppor- 
tunities afforded when children are walking to 
and from museums or swimming baths and they 
may introduce the topic incidentally in many of 
the ordinary school lessons. In addition it is 
suggested that there might be a kind of road 
drill practiced in the playground, with models 
of the devices and symbols now in use. Illustra- 
tions and “slogans” should be exhibited on the 
walls of the school-rooms with frequent changes 
to ensure attention. An occasional visit and 
talk by a police officer in uniform is found to be 
valuable and in some districts the teachers have 
found it useful to arrange meetings where they 
are addressed by the local police authorities and 
where the question of promoting road safety 
ean be diseussed.—London Times Educational 


Supplement. 


REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


le Carnegie Corporation of New York has 








issued a pamphlet! giving in concise form a 
reckoning of its financial stewardship in the 
twenty-five years of its existence. Out of the 
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income of an endowment now amounting to 
$125,000,000 for purposes in the United States, 
it has appropriated a total of $155,720,730, of 
which all except $3,718,455 for administrative 
expense has been in the form of grants. In 
addition, $11,286,661 has been voted from the 
income of an endowment of $10,000,000 set 
aside for interests in the British Dominions and 
Colonies. 

The corporation grants may be grouped in 
four broad divisions. Roughly $70,000,000, or 
42 per cent. of the total, has been appropriated 
to other organizations founded by Andrew Car- 
negie. To the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 
which includes the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, $26,000,000 has been given. To the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching there has been voted $16,000,000, of 
which approximately $2,250,000 has been for 
educational research and $12,000,000 for pro- 
fessors’ pensions. To the last category must 
be added $5,400,000 set aside in a Professors’ 
Annuities Fund for the purchase of annuities 
supplementary to foundation allowances, and 
$9,300,000 granted to the Teachers’ Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America, which 
was formed to set up a practicable system of 
cooperative annuities in contradistinetion to the 
free retiring allowances provided by the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
Thus, $27,000,000, or more than 17 per 
cent. of the corporation income, has gone to the 
support The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington has received 
$7,000,000 support of 
scientific research projects. The Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace has received 
$2,450,000, the Chureh Peace Union 
$2,380,000. 

In the division of universities and colleges 


ing. 
of superannuated professors. 


for endowment and 


and 
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and schools, grants totaling nearly $40,000,000 
have been made. At the head of the list of 
academic recipients is Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, which has been given 
$3,116,000. Totals in excess of $2,000,000 each 
have been voted for various purposes to Colum- 
bia and Johns Hopkins. Stanford and Chicago 
have received more than $1,500,000; California 
Institute and Tulane approximately $1,000,000; 
and Yale, New York, Hampton, Pennsylvania 
and Phipps Institute, Fisk, Cineinnati and 
Stevens Institute each approximately $500,000. 
In addition, some 250 institutions have received 
smaller grants totaling more than $12,000,000. 

In the division of agencies for general educa- 
tion, $26,000,000 has been voted. Research 
agencies have received nearly $13,000,000, of 
which half has gone to the National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research Council, 
and one sixth each to the American Law Insti- 
tute and the Brookings Institution. To eduea- 
tional or professional agencies $9,500,000 has 
been voted, of which one third has gone to the 
American Library Association, $1,600,000 to 
the New York Academy of Medicine and 
$1,400,000 to the American Association for 
Adult Education. To the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education nearly $1,000,000 has been 
made available, as has $650,000 to the Pan 
American Union, and $575,000 to the American 
Federation of Arts. 

Relief and educational agencies having to do 
with the world war and the depression emer- 
gency have been granted $3,800,000, while mis- 
cellaneous grants, chiefly in smaller sums, and 
on many accounts, total $13,000,000. 

The pamphlet also gives a summary of the 
various operations through which the capital 
endowment of the corporation has passed, and 
shows the year by year status of capital, income, 
reserve and other funds. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DOES MATHEMATICS REQUIRE 
SPECIALIZED ENDOWMENT? 


THE above question is frequently asked not 


only by those in learned circles, but by interested 





1‘*The Corporation, A Digest of Its Financial 
Record, 1911-1936,’’ by Robert M. Lester. 





people not vocationally employed with academic 
matters. It has evoked much careful study as 
well as much popular speculation, but no fully 
satisfactory answer has been given. The only 
excuse that can be offered for another investiga 
tion on the subject is that the question still pet 
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sists, and ean perhaps be approached from 
another angle. It is not a purpose of this paper 
to review the evidence on either side, offered by 
others, but merely to present further data.’ 
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In Table 1 is a summary showing the number 
of deviating marks given in different depart- 
ments. On the college level the percentages 
rather than the absolute numbers are given, 


TABLE 1 
MARKS DEVIATING BY ONE LETTER OR MORE FROM THE STUDENT’S GENERAL AVERAGE 
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Why is the question as to specialized ability 
raised oftener with reference to mathematics 
than to other subjects? Does it happen oftener 
than is the ease with other subjects that a stu- 
dent’s final grade is at pronounced variance with 
his general average? That item was the first to 
be considered, several groups on various levels 
of schooling being investigated on that point. 
It was found that on no level, elementary, sec- 
ondary or college, was mathematics the erratic 
subject to an extent significantly greater statis- 
tically than other subjects, although many of 
the individuals of most groups did show an occa- 


sional mark inconsistent with their general aver- 
ages. It may be noticed that the percentage of 
such marks decreases as schooling advances. 


However, in only one group, and that on the 
college level (Table 1, Group A) did mathe- 
maties stand out conspicuously oftener than 
other subjects as being “different.” In two 
groups on the elementary level (Groups A and 
B) under the same history teacher, history was 
the “odd” subject, with a very high percentage 
of deviation clearly due to the teacher. In fact, 
in most instances that could be investigated, the 
inconsistency seemed to be a matter of eccentric 
marking on the part of the teacher involved, or 
4 temporary ineapacity of the student, for when 
other teachers in the same departments taught 
these students, or in another semester’s work, 
the marks in those subjects would be consistent 
with the student’s general average, while per- 
laps some other subject would show a variance. 
1 Augusts 66 j 
Abilities and Disabilities,” ead Desiel. Starch, 


‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’? Chapter IV, afford 
good discussions of the question. 


since the only subject taken by all the students 
was mathematics. 

Approaching the matter from another side, 
the marks of groups of students all taking the 
same subjects were tabulated in order to see 
whether there is a tendency for the highest or 
lowest marks to occur in any one subject. Some 
of the same eccentricities are apparent here as 
in Table 1, but in this case simply the highest 
and lowest marks were taken, whether or not 
they were at variance with the student’s other 
marks. For instance, a student might be con- 
sistently a “C” student, but if he were to get a 
C+ in some one subject, and a C-— in another, 
those would be accredited as his highest and low- 
est marks under the appropriate subject. In 
many cases students received no single “highest” 
or “lowest” mark, but received perhaps two or 
three C’s as the highest, and two or three C—'s 
as lowest. In those cases no extreme mark 
would be tabulated. Table 2 presents a sum- 
mary of those data. It may be observed that 
the eccentricity of the mathematics teacher of 
college Group A is by way of giving too many 
high marks, while the history teacher of ele- 
mentary Groups A and B gives too many low. 

In order to see whether students receiving 
marks at variance with their general averages 
had any opinions as to a difference in ability 
for the subjects in question, a questionnaire was 
given to a group of 85 including those with 
mathematics as the main inconsistent element. 
None of this group knew their exact mark in any 
subject. They knew their marks only in terms 
of “quality credit” or “not-quality.” C- is the 
lowest quality mark and D+ the highest not- 
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TABLE 2 
SUBJECTS IN WHICH STUDENTS RECEIVED THEIR HIGHEST AND LOWEST MARKS 
College Secondary Elementary 
Eng. Fr. Alg. N Eng. Lat. Alg. Hist. N Eng. Geog. Hist. Rdg. Arith. N 
Group A ... 124 45 37 
Highest .. 16 21 57 iz 9 8 “ 7 8 y | 9 6 
Lowest . 27 16 16 9 12 10 8 7 8 13 4 8 
GroupB.... 94 39 38 
Highest r lk f 18 21 6 6 i § 9 Ei 5 3 9 10 
Lowest ... 21 28 24 9 8 8 7 4 5 17 3 5 
Group C.... 84 42 41 
Highest .. 20 13 19 7 8 ¢ 9 8 9 10 8 7 
Lowest ... 16 21 16 8 9 7 6 10 yf 8 6 9 





quality. Hence a student who was consistently 
an A or B student might have a mark of C- in 
a subject, and be unaware that it was not in 
keeping with her other “quality” work. Or a 
D student might be informed of a “quality” 
mark in a subject and not know that it was not 
simply a C— or C, but an A or B. The ques- 
tionnaire was so worded that no one would sus- 


ject, on or off the list, any ability or disability 
as compared with their general average. Occa- 
sionally something was mentioned, such as 
poetry or music, but in no case was mathematics 
mentioned, or any other subject in which one 
had received an erratic mark, whether the mark 
had varied by way of strength or of weakness. 
These individuals were also analyzed to see 


TABLE 3 
SHOWING INTERCORRELATIONS ON THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 














Group A N=37 Group B N=88 
Geog. Hist. Rdg. Arith. M.A. Geog. Hist. Rdg. Arith M.A 
English ... -703 .678 .672 .678 .598 .724 .744 .923 -728 550 
Geography -748 £752 .806 .671 .733 .702 872 597 
History .806 .607 .636 -752 .733 67 
Reading . -716 586 eae 547 
Arithmetic . 571 556 





pect the use to be made or the implication of the 
information wanted. They were asked to tell 
with reference to English, mathematics, foreign 
language, history and science, respectively, any 
special feeling of like or dislike, of preparation 
or the lack of it, of specific ability or disability, 
and the like; also whether they felt for any sub- 


whether they were from good, average or poor 
schools, whether they were mathematics “ma- 
jors,” whether they were bright, average or dull 
college material, and whether they varied that 
way frequently in their work. But as no trend 
of any sort could be discovered, and even their 
mathematics marks for other semesters had been 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS ON THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL REPORTED BY OTHERS? 
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2 Starch, ‘Educational Psychology,” pp. 61-62. 
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in line with their other marks, it seemed conclu- 
sively a matter of the teacher’s judgment. 

With a view to getting additional positive 
evidence for or against the question of special- 
ized ability, correlations were calculated, and 
also many presented by other investigators for 





TABLE 5 
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groups of freshmen from various sized schools 
were used, and one group of advanced students. 
The correlations from a typical freshman group 
are given in Table 6. In Table 7 are presented 
the entire range and the interquartile range of 
the 15 correlations figured for each subject. 


CORRELATIONS ON THE HIGH ScHooL LEVEL REPORTED BY Brooxks?® 
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08 to .7 
.25 to .6 


128 3 .40 to .53 .48 
473 5 .61 to .74 .67 

82 3 25 to .44 35 

49 2 .25 to .55 40 

33 5 53 
1709 11 .25 to .61 AT 
1519 11 .34 to .66 49 
964 9 .00 to .54 36 
212 6 -48 to .69 .48 
143 4 57 to .74 64 
142 4 57 to .75 .68 
1178 12 .15 to .70 50 
1213 12 .29 to .64 48 





3. D. Brooks, ‘‘Psychology of Adolescence,” pp. 568-571. 






other purposes were assembled and analyzed. 
In Table 3 are correlations involving Groups A 
and B in Tables 1 and 2 on the elementary school 
level. In Table 4 are samples on the same level 
taken from other studies, many others of which 
are available. In neither table is any tendency 
apparent for any subject to be specific in its 
requirements. (The writer is assuming that 
involving “specialized endowment” 
would tend to show lower intercorrelations than 
others, except where related abilities or subject- 
matter are present. ) 

Table 5 presents sample correlations on the 
high-school level, reported by Brooks in other 
connections, and again no evidence is apparent 
for specialized ability in mathematics or any 
other subject. As in Tables 3 and 4, in some 
cases a subject runs to higher correlations, in 
others to lower. There does seem to be a slightly 
higher relation between related subjects, but that 
seems to be adequately explained by transfer- 
ence of subject-matter. 

Several groups of correlations on the college 
level were figured, using the grades of the stu- 
dents from whom the other data of this paper 
were obtained. Again evidence for specialized 
endowment was lacking. Grades of several 


studies 








TABLE 6 
CORRELATIONS ON THB COLLEGE FRESHMAN LEVEL 











Fr. Hist. Biol Alg. Otis Av. N 
English . .661 635 547 543 539 71 
French . 494 .638 .636 447 66 
History . 575 .535 467 38 
Biology . .718 407 40 
Algebra . 468 71 





TABLE 7 


RANGE AND INTERQUARTILE RANGE OF FRESHMAN CoR- 
RELATIONS 











Range Q3 
English .509 to .661 535 553 .601 
French .476 to .661 .502 579 .643 
History .... .313 to .820 485 531 .605 
Biology .... .547 to .820 .562 .609 .689 
Algebra .. .313 to .718 529 539 .648 
Otis SA . .384 to .539 426 457 .465 





Table 8 shows correlations on the upper-class 
level. As in all other tables, mathematics seems 
to be simply another subject, with its ups and 
downs like the others. The correlations run 
rather higher than is usual, but no evidence for 
special ability is indicated. 

Correlations from other studies on the college 
level were also assembled and analyzed, but 
again no specialized endowment was evident. 
Since such studies are readily available and 
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TABLE 8 
CORRELATIONS ON THE UPPER-CLASS LEVEL 
Fr Lat. Se. Psye. Math. Av. N 

Singlish ....+ .735 .473 .602 .492 .475 57 
French ..... .623 .406 .629 .642 49 
EO eee 870 .695 .583 41 
Science ..... .353 ©.669 45 
Psychology .. 437 53 





numerous, it is perhaps superfluous to record 
any of them here. However, to complete the 
series and further substantiate the writer’s data, 
one such investigation is presented in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 
CORRELATIONS ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL‘ 
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4F. N. Freeman, ‘‘Mental Tests, p. 48. 





Another source of evidence seemed available 
in sibling groups, but there, too, whether twins 
or other siblings were in question, the correla- 
tions involving mathematics showed nothing 
distinctive. Since such studies are entirely ae- 
cessible, presentation of their findings seems 
unnecessary. 

As non-technical evidence, the writer suggests 
that if a casual but discriminating observation 
is made of those students on a campus majoring 
in mathematics, no mark of unusual mental 
make-up is apparent. Also teachers of mathe- 
maties no oftener than teachers of other subjects 
seem to have differentiating abilities of any 
peculiar sort. If there were even slight distin- 
guishing traits, these would be apparent in the 
mass effect of the group as a whole, even though 
not on the individuals. 

The opinion also is offered that perhaps “in- 
ability in mathematics” affords a gentler alibi 
for those failing higher learning than does “gen- 
eral inability as a student.” It is popularly 
considered no discredit to be unable to master 


mathematics. To be sure, it seems reasonably 


certain that some individuals actually do have 
an unusual ability in some one field, and much 
less in most other fields, and others an unusual 
disability in some one line, with average or 
superior ability for most subjects. 


That fact 
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may very well account for a few of the dis- 
crepancies apparent in students’ marks. Also 
since mathematics requires a more exact prepa- 
ration than do such subjects as history or 
English, a student may be more conscious him- 
self of actual gaps in his knowledge, and may 
think he has a special disability for doing ae- 
ceptable work. Indeed, because of that faet, 
that exact preparation is necessary, and hence 
“bluffing” the teacher more diffieult—as the 
students say, “You can’t just rave on in mathe- 
matics”—one might anticipate that mathematies 
would be more frequently than other subjects 
the official stumbling block in the way of further 
schooling; it is so obvious to the teacher when 
the student is unprepared. However, that is not 
the ease in the hundreds of marks examined in 
connection with this study; mathematies is by 
no means the most frequently failed subject. 
What the actual statistics of the matter would 
say is perhaps not known. 

It seems necessary to conclude on the basis of 
these data that “general” and not “specific” 
endowment is the essential factor for successful 
work in mathematies as well as in other subjeets. 

Emiy 8. Dexter 
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